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“CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


CHRIST THE LORD. dustout,, Gantats for 
liams. For Mixed Voices. Easy and attractive music. 


Choirs and Societies can easily learn it for a Xmas 
performance, 80 cents. 


Send for List of Christmas Carols. 


BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG ite 


Cloth, $2 50; Boards, $2.00. A noble present for those 
who love the best. Fifty-eight of the most successful 
songs of the day, by forty famous composers, 


RHYMES AND TUNES {barring collec: 
Songs, Lullabies and Kindergarten Lays. ($1.50.) 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. $29 as: 


$3 00, gilt. The new and most favorite collection. 


NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM. $%.,"e- 


sic of the Vikings of the North, Wild and utiful. 


FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. $2.02. 
$3.00, gilt. Franz’s own edition of his famous German 
songs. 


CHRISTMAS CANTATA. {50,conts) By 


good Choruses, Quartets, Solos, etc. Sacred words 
aad spirited music, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
346 451 Washington Street, Boston. 





PREPARATION FOR 


Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge Universities, 


AND WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


In all the four nt classes of Harvard there are 
some members of good rank who were prepared by Dr. 
Mine current ly term began October Ist, b 

e current year rm ist, but pupils 
can be admitted whenpver there is a by. ere 
is one vacancy for a resident, and one for a non-resident 
pupil, either or gentleman. 

At the late Fall Examination two candidates for 
HARVARD who were rejected in yy ee admission 
after reading diligently with Dr. Humphreys in the 
vacation, mabing the total number of undergraduates 
of HARVARD d by him one hundred and twenty- 
seven. Forcircularsapplyto E. R. HUMPHREYS. 

P. 8.—An eligible young lady, who would share room 
with another, might be received on terms somewhat 
lower than the regular charge. 


129 West Chester Park, Nov. 15, 1881. 345-c 


Teachers’ Book - Binder. 


ee Langton Works and Picturesque Euro 
a special 4A es expressly cut for embossing the sides 
of covers, 20 per cent. below publishers or agents prices. 

Albums made to order, $6.50. All Magazines, half- 
leather, 85 cts., in two styles,—heretofore $1.00. 

Shakespeare, Scott, and Dickens’s works, bound, for 
sale by installment plan. 

Ff. J. BARNARD 

162 Washington 8t., opp. corner Cornhill, 

cow BOSTON, MASS. 
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Fioral Horseshoes 





" Approved School Books. 
kK. H. BUTLER & COMPANY 


18 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mitchell’s New School Geograplhies--New Census. 


New First Lessons in Geography. New Physical Geography. 
New Primary Geography. New Outline Maps and Key—2 Series. 
New Intermediate Geography. New Ancient Geography. 
New School Geography and Atlas. Hand - Book of Map- Drawing. 


Goodrich’s Series of School Histories. 


Child’s Pictorial History of the U. 8S. Pictorial History of Greece. 
Pictorial History of the United States. Pictorial History of France. 
Pictorial History of England. Pictorial Natural History. 
Pictorial History of Rome. Goodrich’s (Parley’s) Common School 
History of the World. 








Sargent & May’s New American Readers. 


The New American First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers, 
And The Etymological Reader. 


THE NEW AMERICAN READING CHARTS, ~30 Numbers. 
The New American Spellers. 


The New American Primary, Advanced, and Pronouncing Spellers. 


The New American Arithmetics. 


The New American Arithmetic,—Part 1, Part 2, Part 3; and 
The New American Practical Arithmetic, comprising Parts 2 and 3 


Oxford’s Junior Speaker, Butler’s Literary Selections, 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4.) 


“ — Senior Speaker. 

Smith’s English Grammar, “ Pictorial History of U. 8. 
Tenney’s Geology, Coppee’s Elements of Logic, 

“* Latin Grammar. Sargent’s School Etymology, “Elements of Rhetoric, 


“ Latin Prose Composition. The Scholar’s Companion. “ ‘Speaker. 


Correspondence and Visits of all interested in Education respectfully solicited, 





Bingham’s Elem. English Grammar, 
“ — English Grammar, 
“ — Cesar, 
* Jatin Reader, 























Edgar A. Poe. 


Many and Varied Editions of Poe’s Writings, Poetry and 
Prose. Send for full Descriptive Catalogue. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


The Masterpieces of Poe’s genius. $2.00; half calf, 
$4.00; full tree calf or turkey morocco, $5.00. 


MEMORIAL EDITION. 


Memoir by JoHN H. INGRAM. Monumental Pro- 
ceedings at Baltimore. All of Poe's Poems and 
Essays. Steel Portrait, fac-simile Letter and illus- 
trations. $2.25; half calf, $4.00; full turkey mo- 
rocco, $5.00, 


CABINET EDITION. 


Life and Poems; steel portraits, and illustrations. 
$1.50; half calf, $3.00. 


PROSE TALES. 


Cabinet Edition, uniform with “ Life and Poema.”’ 
one Prose Stories. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt top. 


DIAMOND EDITION. 


Poems, Life, Portrait, and Anta. Cloth, 
$1.00; half calf, $2.25; full tree calf or turkey mo- 
rocco, $3.50. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete Werks. Containing every well- 
authenticated Prose Story, Article, or Poem that 
the author deemed worthy of preservation. Me- 
moir by J. H. INGRAM ; Notices of Lifeand Genins 
by JAMEs RussELL LOWELL, N. P. WILuIs, 
others. Steel portrait, fac-simile letters, and illua- 
trations. 4 vols., crown 8vo.; cloth, $7.50; half- 
calf, $15.00. 


RED-LINE EDITION. 


Poems, with red-line border, illustrations, full- 
gilt sides and edges. $1.25. 


*,* For sale by principal booksellers. Books 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


345d 714 Broadway, New WVeork. 











VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
“Prof. 8. S. BLOCH, 


OF Boston, won an enviable reputation as reader and 
teacher at St. Albans. His lesson before the Institute 
showed him to bea thorough student of his art and a 
leader in his profession.’’—Jour. of Education (Kdtl.) 


te Time almost filled. A few more private pupils 
received. Engagements made for Public Readings. 
336 tf Address at Creighton House. Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


Still many more Teachers for the Winter and Spring 
Public Schools ; also for Grammar and Primary De- 
partments in the Graded Schools. Apply immediately 


By special arrangemen 


obtain these beautiful souvenirs a 








Our experience last year with 


be carefully selected for special £ 
ed, As our business may not be 
we may say that the publishers al 








CHRISTMAS CARDS by Mail. 
For 25 CENTS (in Stamps): 5 
3 Prang’s American Cards; 1 John A. Lowell’s Steel-plate Souvenir, 
For 50 CTS. (in stamps): 11 Marcus Ward & Uo.’s; 4 Prang’s; 2 Lowell’s. 


The above houses and their cards are known the worid over, and we assure our friends that 
we have the facilities and will furnish them a very choice selection at the above prices. 


50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beau- 
sel D TEACHERS ONLY, ‘itt Sete 37 cr" gn Supp Emote 


New and Fresh. (GF Fine jot FRINGED CARDS, 10 and 15 cts. each. (Children’s taste 
for beautiful and tasteful Cards cannot be cultivated too early.) 


t with the manufacturers, we are able to make the 


following offers. Out-of-tewn customers have never before had an opportunity to 


t anything like these prices : 
arcus Ward & Co.’s finest English Cards: 


arranted 


a similar offer, encourages us to earnestly recommend 


Teachers and Superintendents to take advantage of this opportunity. Cards will 


rades and ages of scholars ; samples sent when reqnest- 
nown to a large proportion of THE JOURNAL readers, 
low us to refer to them, 


BP de toe 5 HIRAM ORCUTT, AR Bos 
REWARD CARDS, soe ~si Spenhere, Onngmes, Manager N. E. Bureau of E:iucation, H. H. CARTER, 3 Beagon St., ton, 
ers’ Price-liste free FE. AD au, Hill, N.H. [346e | 346b 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 345 ¢ Wholesale Stationer and Paper Dealer. 


























EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


B. G. NORTHROP, 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


EMPHATIC- 


DIXON’S 


SEC’Y OF CONN. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


American 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


JEROME ALLEN, 
KX-PRESIDENT OF THE N. Y. 8. T. A. 


Teachers, Attention !/ 


The first Dixon American Graphite Pencil was sold 
in November, 1872. In 9 years they have made their 
own way to the front. More scholars and teachers 
now use the Dixon than any one other brand. In our 
scrap-book we have letters of recommendation from 
almost every recognized expert in the use of a pencil 

nited States. 
ge for the Fall and Winter work, you will 
consult economy, comfort, and success in your Draw- 
ing classes by considering the Dixon. Send your 
address (inclosing 9 cts. in stamps), and get a complete 
cclf-oxplanatosy ee and samples worth double 
your money; then each ene can be his own judge of 


their merits. 


Pencils. 


JOS, DIXON ORUOIBLE 00.. JERSEY OITY, N.J. 


EMPHATIC- 





I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS WHE BEST. 


I, N. CARLETON, 
EX-PRESIDENT AM. INST, OF INSTR, 


Graphite 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


WM, A. MOWRY, 
PRESIDENT OF AM. INST, OF INSTR. 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 


METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 

of 24 pages free. 

= Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
= for three stamps. 

J Mention this paper. 





Chemicals and Chemical Reonntes, 








Switadle for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
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Established 1804. 


Optical, 
Mathematical, 
aa  §cientific 


Instruments, 

Of Every Description and Variety. 

Send 3c, stamp 

for our 116 page 

fine - illustrated 

< optical catalogue 

of Mu.. ~ Telescopes, Spectro- 

, Eye Glasses, Spectacles, &ec.; 

or ct. stamp for our 112-page fully 

illustrated athematicai catalogue 

of Civil Engineers and Surveyors’ In- 

struments, Drawin Supplies of ali 
kinds, Aneroids, Pedometers, &c. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 
337 2 eas Broadway, New York. 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, etc. We 
have had thirty-five years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illus- 
trated weekly paper.3.20a year,showsthe Progress 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enorinous 
oouetien. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solici 

tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Hand book about ut Patents free. — 


Scho Property {0 Rent or Sell. 


All who have School Property to rent or sell, will 
find it for their interest to correspond with the under- 
signed for terms and conditions. No charge for regis- 
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tration. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
4b 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





Suet re adie. 8 





Viet: 


Address P. @. 
augusta, Maine. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITUR 
And iad SETTERS, 
NDERGARTEN 
TABLES 3 CHAIRS, 


DE WELLS 
oy BY Prices. 
Bend fort illustrated cir- | 
— ——= —_cnlar and price-list. 
Agent for the CLIM4X BLACKBOARD ERASER. 





te any Subscriber, pest paid, on receipt: 
ef price, $1. Every Su ~ should pre-| 
serve his Journal | with a Binder. 


| 


- Brain and ‘Nerve Food. 
IVITALIZEHED PHOS-PHITES 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Princip 


les of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


It restores the energy lost by nervousness or indigestion; relieves Lassitude and 
Neuralgia; refreshing the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain- 
fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor in all diseases of 


| Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children; and a 


BINDER for The Journal will be sent | better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 


PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 


For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. F. 


CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 











6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


School and Laboratory Ap 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 


_A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at 


CURT W. 


ESTABLISHED 
1866. 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


— Premium awarded to Student's Electric Machive and Appara 
$23.00. Catalogues (1881) © on | application. 


— 


E. B. BENJAMIN, NEW YORK, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 





paratus, Pure Chemicals, 


lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


MEYER, 22°70" 


2 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


tes : price $15.00. Holtz Machine, nickel- 
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Mard Rubber Drawing Tools, Scaler, Curver, &c., &c. 


cH Send Sor Illustrated ee 


‘Sas J 
See 


OSEPH 
STEEL 








,FEUFFEL & ESSE 


Mathematical i tweets. 





Cre 


7 THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, (nF, 
AND HIS OTHER wee 


127 Fulton ‘Street, NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
Drawing Materials. 
Scientific Medels for Technical Schools. 
_ $15 Zz 


a 


Cr 23 


ore = 


LLOTT'S A 
NS. 


















CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGE 


_ (Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. 


A Large New Ilus- 
trated and Priced Cat- 
re 25e. 


95 John St. and 
191 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK. 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


fe a and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
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AMERICAN 


FOR SALE BY A 


J. 


Works : Camden, N. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


Diawvel School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, | 


Manufacturers of 

















The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Biackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, & 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars, 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 








AMERICAN STEEL PENS 


Leading Nos. 048, 333, 444, 128 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. 





Rm 


TEACHERS. 


LL STATIONERS. 


New York. 


26 John St., 

















HOPE DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 
All Conversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & 00,, 853 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOL MEDALS. 
moumne uarters for all secret 
—_ ins and Badges ; Col- 
raternity Bad ~ lain 
wee enameled. Gol Sil- 
ver Plating. isenegreme, ibe. eo 
engraved. Goods sent to all 
ah 7 the coeneey Send 
mp for my New Illustrated 

PRICE-LIST, 150 Meccensions. 


R. 
3371 3 ) Fulton nate k. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
















Bhool: Fire Alarme, Farms, ~, — LLY 
RANTED. Catalogue sent F 
WVANDUZEN é Ti Cin-innati, 0. 








WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin St., Beston. 





er x > New Pronoun- 
pelling-Book. 
Mt New Primary 


ADOPTED FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 
OF BOSTON: 
The Franklin Arithmetics, dawns A ooh Spell 


Written, Elementary ing-Book. 
and Primary. ‘ Ete., Etc., Ete. 


- DR. RHODES, 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT, 


At 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
For the cure of Paralysis, Brain and Nervous Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Spinal Diseases, General Debil- 
ity, Vertigo, Loss of Memory, Hysteria, Epilepsy, Dys- 

psia, Dropsy, Asthma, P eurisy, Constipation, Piles, 
Seundice, Catarrh, Humors, Boils, Gravel, Weak Back 
or Side, a On Liver, Lung, Heart, and Blood Dis- 
eases. ce hours: from 9 o'clock A. M. until 5 
o’clock P. M. 339 zz 


Quickly and 
ASTHMA} Permanent 


Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 


is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure for 


Asthma and Dys 


and ans their atte 


















antevils. It does not merely 


ome rary relief, but is a permanent cure. 
Mrs. BS F. r. Lee, of Belmore, O., says of it: “J am 
surprised at effects of your remedy. It is 


ae frst Baa in sia years that has loosened my 
h and made expectoration easy, I now sleep all 

wie without coughing.”” If your druggist does not 

keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 


Broadway, New York. 


CEPHALINE. 


This Invaluable Nerve Food has 
been tested and approved by more 
than 100 New-England Physicians. 
It is an immediate, permanent, and 
infallible cure for Sic , Nervous, and 
Billious Headaches, Epileptic Fits, 
Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, Nervous 
Prostration, Sleeplessness, Vertigo, 
and all Nervous orders, Is an 
unequaled Tenic forthe whole system; renews 
and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and imparts last- 











zelels) 


NERVE 


ing vital force. Itshould be at hand in every house- 
hold. Urge your druggist to get it, or we will mail it, 
aid, on receipt of price, 50 cts. per box ; 6 boxes, 
Bou . Bend for Authentic Proofs. 
ddress 
H. F. THAYER & CO., 
324 (1) az eow 13 Temple Place, Boston, Maas. 





waar 


IDNEY ORT! 


THE ONLY TTS \/ 


wan BD EITHER 1ER LIQU ID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 





AND THE KIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK ? 


Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 
humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 





WILL SURELY CURE 
IY KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY }/ 

DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 

AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 

by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 


Why suffer Bjlious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! 

Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


Use KIDNEYV-WORT and rejoice in health. 


Itis putupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans one package of which makes six quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 

(@r It acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 ¢ 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 


(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 
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335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 
BINDE : Ye farmiah them for $1.00. 
N. ¥ 


D i our Grand vranton a, profa ag if you wish to 
A 
vAmAL, 16 Hawley — 


BEND = 


Write fer The Journal Premium List, 
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NIGHTFALL. 


Lie still, O heart! 
Crush out thy vainness and unreached desires. 
Mark how the sunset fires, 
Which kindled all the west with red and gold, 
Are slumbering ’neath the amethystine glow 
Of the receding day, whose tale is told. 
Stay, stay thy questionings; what would’st thou know, 
O anxious heart ? 


Soft is the air; 
And not a leaflet rusties to the ground 
To break the calm around. 
Creep, little wakeful heart, into thy nest; 
The world is full of flowers even yet. 
Close fast thy dewy eyes and be at rest, 
Pour out thy plaints at day, if thou must fret; 
Day is for care. 


Now, turn to God. 
Night is too beautiful for us to cling 
To selfish sorrowing. 
© memory! the grass is ever green 
Above thy grave; but we have brighter things 
Than thou hast ever claimed or known, I ween. 
Day is for tears. At night the soul hath wings 
To leave the sod. 


The thought of night, 
That comes to us like breath of primrose-time, 
That comes like the sweet rhyme 
Of a pure thought expressed, lulls all our fears, 
And stirs the angel that is in us, — night, 
Which is a sermon to the soul that hears. 
Hush! for the heavens with starlets are alight. 
Thank God for night! 
— Chambers’s Journal. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 





Tur Aims or Yours. — The sooner the youth of 
this country are compelled by the scope and tendency 
of our public school system to recognize that only one 
boy in a hundred can be a lawyer, doctor, or clergyman, 
the better it will be for the American people. To that 
end it is essential that our methods of training shall 


cease to foster the silly and abortive preference for so- 
called gentlemanly pursuits, — shall squarely face the 
fact that manual labor is the sphere in which the 
majority of the human race are destined to move, and 
that it is mechanical skill and genius which have trans- 
formed the world, and which should command the high- 
est prizes in the race of life.— The Sun (N. Y.) 


American InpuUsTRIAL ScHoots.—Some people are 
so dull that they cannot understand that it is averse to 
the genius of the American public school system to 
teach honest boys and girls how to get an honest living 
and yet remain virtuous. Depend upon it, this is a 
knotty question. The moment you begin to discuss 
with a politician, especially if he is a legislator, you 
will realize this fact. It is only when one takes a quiet, 


common-sense view of the subject that it seems per- 
fectly clear that if the States can teach boys useful 
trades after he gets them into the penal or reformatory 
institutions, it should find means of teaching them such 


Lonpon’s Iron-cast System. — No matter how 
rough may be the materials, no matter how skillful may 
be the mode of treatment, no matter how civilizing may 
be the labors of the teacher, if the percentage be unsat- 
isfactory all else is naught. The pupils may love and 
respect their teacher, the parents’ gratitude may be un- 
bounded for the transformation being wrought upon 


their children, and the managers may testify to their 
satisfaction with united voice; but the unity of appro- 
bation will be in vain if the measuring-rod of men like 
Mr. Fussel is reported to show a deficiency in the re- 
sults by standard inspectorial measure. — Schoolmaster 


(Eng.) 

Epucation AnD Pourtics in Wisconsin. — An 
era of good feeling in educational matters has been 
reached by the leading political parties of the State. 


“|The nomination of Prof. Robert Graham for State 


Superintendent, by the Republican Convention, was 
speedily seconded by the Democratic and Prohibition. 
This is a rare honor paid to a capable and useful 
teacher, whose labors in our public and normal schools 
and in our teachers’ institutes are so well and favorably 
known. He will bring to the office a wide and accu- 
rate acquaintance with our educational operations, and 
a mind carefully trained and thoroughly interested in 
the work which will devolve upon him. This action 
of the parties is the culmination of a movement, which 
has been in progress for many years, to disconnect, as 
far as possible, the management of our public schools 
from the manipulation of our political leaders. Since 
the office of State Superintendent was established by 
our constitution, the candidate for it and the incumbent 
in it have both been required, by public sentiment, to 
take no open part in the political discussions during 
the campaigns. They have respected this sentiment, 
—this unwritten law, — by refusing to make political 
speeches and to appear as delegates in the conventions 
of the different parties. In the appointment of mem- 
bers of the visiting boards, county superintendents to 
fill vacancies, and conductors of the teacher’s institutes, 
the various State superintendents have often selected 


men with opposite political opinions, because they 
were known to be competent and efficient workers in 
our schools. If the present movement of the parties 
shall hasten the adoption of those provisions of law 
which will fully separate the control of our schools 
from the machinery of politics, it will be blessed by 
thousands of our best citizens. — Wisconsin Journal of 


Education. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO Purits.— When Mr. Peaslee 
comes to commemorate the life and services of Mr. 
Webster, he will not very likely discourage the boys 
by the assurance that if they reach the Senate of the 
United States they may as well abandon all hope of 
being made presidents thereof, or further dampen their 
ardor by pointing out the fact that presidential nomin- 
ations are something like lightning in striking in un- 
expected places. Perhaps a more appreciative genera- 
tion is coming on the scene of activities, a genera- 
tion of such intelligence and discrimination that it will 
choose for chief magistrate the foremost statesman of 
his time, whoever he may be; but we who are older, 
can not expect to live to see it. — Commercial (Cin- 


cinnati). 

Epvucation A SAFeauarp Acainst Crime.—In a 
report by Superintendent of Public Instruction Wicker- 
sham, of Pennsylvania, published by the Bureau of 
Education, in reply to a charge that the higher grades 
of education are not safeguards against tendencies to 





qrades before they have lapsed from virtue. But this 
18 moralizing.—Inter-Ocean (Chicago). 





in the country is committed by persons wholly illiter- 
ate ; second, that about one-third of it is committed by 


persons practically illiterate; third, that the proportion 
of criminals among the illiterate is about ten times as 
great as among those who have been instructed in the 
elements of a common school education, or beyond. — 
Washington dispatch, 22d. 


AustTRALIA’s BugBEar. — One of the greatest dan- 


gers which beset a State school system of education is 


the liability of the promotion of teachers being made 
the subject of political patronage. — Aus. Schoolmaster. 





PROFESSIONAL HONOR. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT., 


It is certainly true with all honorable men and wo- 
men that a friend may, and does, secure himself from 
our public criticism on his weaknesses, his faults, and 
even his sins, by voluntarily making us his confident. 
We might possibly have laughed at his foible, but after 
he himself has spoken of it to us as such, we can no 
longer do so, except with him alone. And if he had 
come to us and confessed a sin, that knowledge in usual 
cases becomes a sacred deposit with us. The confidence 
makes us, as it were, a part of his life. His trust in us 
has locked our lips, and a tender and guardian pity 
takes the place of what might otherwise have been a 
very different feeling. 

When we summon a physician, and tell our symp- 
toms to him, we do not expect that he will detail these 
symptoms to the next person he may meet, or that he 
will publish our case in some medical review, giving 
name and residence. We know, without being told, 
that all that we say to any honorable physician is as 
safe as if we had not spoken it. We have taken him 
into our personal confidence, and we do not question 
his professional honor. If it were not so, society would 
be impossible. Of how many family secrets does not 
the physician necessarily become the trustee? Let us 
imagine, for one instant, any physician as revealing his 
knowledge to others, and we shall realize what is meant 
by the seal of professional honor. 

It is the same with the clergyman. What should we 
think of one who should deliberately go from any of his 
parishioners, to retail minutely their ways of living and 
their peculiarities to the inhabitants of the next house ? 
Would not every one of us at once feel that he had 
prostituted his calling ? 

The lawyer, also, receives professional confidences, 
and he does not betray them. He knows of good and 
evil, but he does not stand in the corners of the streets 
and the market-places to proclaim them to every 








passer-by. 

In all these cases the unspeaking bond of honorable 
reticence is the confidence implied by the relation exist- 
ing between the parties, and it is so recognized by the 
world. 

Has the teacher no such obligation? Is there no 
professional honor looked for among teachers, in their 
relation to the parents of the pupils whom they have in 
charge ? Is there no confidence here, — no unspoken 
pledge of honor? Are we, or are we not, a profession ? 
Have we no common professional honor ? 

One would think that the world in general did not 
expect it of us; the very fact of the non-expectation 
being the most withering sarcasm that it could pass on 





crime, says,—first, that about one sixth of all the crime/woman, — Ijthink # graduate of some normal school,— 


us as a body. One of our number, a teacher and a 
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goes down into an old New-England village to take 
charge of the village school. She is welcomed by the 
people, made free in their houses, trusted with their 
children,—considered as, in a sense, one of themselves. 
She finds peculiar and amusing people there. She could 
hardly fail of doing that in any genuine New-England 
village. The Puritans were not a weak race. Their 
strength buds out in strong peculiarities which are the 
faults of strength and individuality and not of weak- 
ness, and hence deserving of respect, at least from any 
soul which can comprehend what is earnest and true. 
The New-England peculiarities lie nearer to tears than 
to laughter, if the observer has a heart to feel. It is 
only in cities that people get rubbed down till they are 
all of a pattern, and their manners as well as their 
drawing-rooms have the air of having been furnished at 
at the same wholesale manufactory. 

I defy any one of any earnestness to be taken into 
the heart of a genuine New-England village, where 
urban life has not transformed it, and not to find a 
freshness, a truth, and a trusting friendliness which 
almost disarms criticism. Each farmer develops, to 
some extent, an individual life, and idiosyncrasies have 
room to acquire strength. But beside the selfish, shut- 
up life of our cities, it seems to me that no one of any 
true womanliness or manliness can fail to recognize in 
the mutual dependence and the mutual helpfulness of 
the dwellers in a country village, a something far more 
worthy of profound respect than of unseemly jesting. 


Into such a little village as this, one of our number 
goes and lives as a part of the village. The children 
from the different homes where honest, self-respecting 
people live, come to her to be taught and led; not simply 
to be taught how to multiply and divide, or the bound- 
aries of the States and Territories, and the date of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, but to be taught good manners, 
respect for good things, honor to their parents and 
elders, and the worth of their own lives. This teacher 
uses her place and her opportunities for observation,— 
opportunities which she would never have had had she 
been treated as an outsider and not welcomed to the 
homes and hearts, — as capital to trade on. She sees 
nothing in the quaint characters around her but material 
for laughter and jest. From her lofty height of supe- 
riority she makes her observations and transcribes them 
to sell when she shall have finished her school. She 
trades on the unsuspecting kindness which opened its 
doors to her and intrusted its children to her, and, writ- 
ing out thus the sacred homes of these Cape Cod folks, 
she publishes it far and wide for money. 

And when all this is done, the worst feature of the 
-whole matter is that the public at large see no impro- 
priety in the act. Editors comment on the libel suits, 
incidentally mention the fact that the notoriety thus 
gained for the book is a good thing for the interest of 
the publishers, but never seem to think that there should 
be expected such a thing as professional honor among 
teachers! And from our educational publications has 
come not one word of protest! Are we to understand 
that the great body of teachers see no violation of pro- 
fessional honor in such a course ? ; 

Even if the authoress of this book had been only a 
visitor in the town, the use of real names would have 
been inexcusable. If she had been such, however, she 
would not have found the materials for her work so 
easily procurable. She herself must see that, and in 
that very fact lies the proof of the betrayal of trust. 

If we suppose, for the sake of illustration, that the 
author had been a clergyman, a lawyer, or a physician, 
and had made use of his exceptional opportunities for 

the same purpose, wholly disregarding the fact of his 
relation to the town, would the newspapers have passed 
over the matter so lightly? The severest criticism 
upon.the body of American teachers consists in the fact 
that the American public have not seemed as yet to 
consider that any sense of honor was to be expected 
from a teacher. Associations of teachers and institutes 


quiet judgment of the American people. The fault was 
the fault of one; but the criticism falls on us all alike 
as a profession till we repel it. 





OUR CLASS IN LATIN. 


BY A, A. K——, MASS. 


I am an out-and-out believer in classical education. 
The classical languages are dead in no sense except that 
in which the seed-corn dies in the production of a new 
The study of them is essentially a living 
study. It is to understand the languages of to-day that 
we study those of the past. We study them because 
the languages, the laws, the history, the literature of 
ancient Greece and Rome are the direct ancestors of 
our own; because their life has determined and modified 
ours at a thousand points. We study Latin and Greek 
because they are the essential minor of modern studies ; 
because, as Mr. Freeman says, “they are needful to 
modern study as its natural beginning, and to which 
modern study is needful as its natural continuation. 
We must study Greek and Latin not as something alien 
to English and German, but as something without 
which English, French, and German cannot be fully 
understood, and which is not wholly understood without 
a knowledge of English, French, and German.” Latin 
should be taught as a real living language, standing in 
a direct relation to modern tongues; spoken once by 
living men and women; used for objects as real and 
tangible as the world about ourselves. A pupil should 
begin from the first to translate simple sentences,—the 
very simplest conceivable, from English into Latin, as 
well as from Latin into English. As soon as he can 
decline a single noun, he should be taught a tense of 
an auxiliary verb, and a tense of a regular verb; each 
word thus learned should at once be used to construct a 
sentence; each day some fresh words, names for com- 
mon objects and declined in the same way as the word 
first used, should be learned by heart; an adjective or 
two may soon be added, and the pupil exercised to 
weave each word into a number of sentences similar in 
character, but varied in form and difficulty until he 
feels that the so-called “dead language” is to be used 
with exactly the same kind of readiness as his own. 
Meanwhile, the grammar must be continually in hand. 
The pupil who can apply correctly in this way a few of 
the main principles of the grammar, has advanced fur- 
ther than one who can repeat without mistake the whole 


harvest. 


volume by rote. 

I have sketched thus what I mean by teaching Latin 
as a living language, not because there is anything new 
or untried in the method described, but because I be- 
lieve in it, and because I can thus best illustrate what 
I believe to be the main defect in the teaching of Latin 
in country schools. I know well the difficulties under 
which Latin is often taught, especially in the village 
high school or academy,—how little time can be given 
to it, what a pressure there is upon the teacher to 
satisfy first the formal requirements of the college cata- 
logue, and how apt the whole thing is to turn the 
teacher into a machine for extracting the maximum 
number of certificates out of the children. But the less 
time there can be given to Latin, the more essential 
it is that the time given to it should be used in the 
best possible way. Of the college candidates from our 
country schools I do not believe that more than a tenth 
part can put correctly into Latin at sight three out of 
four easy sentences, some simple, some compound,— 
such sentences as one would have to construct if land- 
ing as a stranger in a foreign country. 


I know well the old notions of reading authors rather 
than studying the language. Grammar was hurried 
over, and never systematically applied. Scholars were 
frequently kept working at the language for three or 
four years before any composition was attempted. The 
grand object used to be,—and is yet in places,—to 





of teachers look like very small attempts beside this 


and “Virgil” were regarded, not so much as authors 
to be mastered, but rather as standards marking a cer- 
tain stage of the progress. 

There are a few principles to bear in mind for teach- 
ing elementary Latin: 

1. Never advance till you have made the ground ab- 
solutely your own behind. Don’t be ashamed of con- 
fining your term’s work to a dozen pages, if you must. 

2. From the very outset let translation from English 
into Latin go hand in hand with translation from Latin 
into English. 

Carry out the first of the above principles as firmly 
as would be expected from you in the schools of Ger- 
many, where “a class is not allowed to go on to more 
difficult work until it has thoroughly mastered the stage 
behind. Everybody in the claas is expected to go 
through the lesson of the day without a mistake; no 
half-knowledge, no guessing, no shuffling; nothing 
short of absolute accuracy and completeness is ac- 
cepted.” 

3. In translating from English into Latin, point out 
and insist upon the use of the right order of words. 
Unless we study the order of words in a language, we 
cannot get at the way in which the people who used it 
thought ; and we all know that until we can think in a 
language we are not at home with it. Many a boy has 
read and understood difficult authors, and has acquired 
a great deal of classical information, who cannot twist 
Latin for himself, and lash it round his thoughts. A 
purely English order of Latin words will not do. The 
class must be taught that the first and last places are 
the emphatic places; that the verb usually comes last, 
the object or the subject first, according as the one or 
the other is the more emphatic word; the subordinate 
ideas somewhere in between, and in their proper con- 
nection. 

And last of all, in translating Latin into English, we 
must remember to break up the structure of the Latin 
and produce idiomatic English. 








UNIFORMITY IN EDUCATION. 


But uniformity is objected to, by Mr. Herbert, as 
an evil in the English system ; and, if so, it would be 
the same in any other country. Such a system, he be- 
lieves, is not sufficiently elastic, and does not yield 
readily enough to improve methods of instruction. 
Teachers and pupils and trustees go alike into the 
groove of established routine, and there remain, to the 
injury of the mental growth of all, and thus become a 
positive hinderance to progress. ‘ Changes,” he says, 
if ever made by great exertions, “ would be only spas- 
modic ; they would not be the natural outcome of the 
system, and therefore could not last.” : 

It can be replied to this objection, that uniformity is 
but the precursor of variety, and without intelligent 
uniformity there can be no sure foundation for progress. 
We, indeed, expect the greatest variety from the most 
perfect uniformity and regularity in the systems we are 
investigating. Were there no laws of uniform oper- 
ation in nature, we should have no foundation for 
science, physical or psychological, and the most perfect 
uniformity is yet so prolific in variety that the fields of 
human investigation are infinite. 

But we have only space for one practical illustration 
of this principle of uniformity. We have, in America, 
a system of schools, either permitted by license from 
the State or required by State enactments, which is 
quite as uniform a system as exists in England, and 
perhaps far more so, And the uniformity of the Amer- 
ican system of graded free schools, for the forty years 
of their operation, has not as yet presented any of the 
special or general evils so much feared by the honor- 
able gentleman, and which to him seemed so threaten- 
ing in the schools of England. In several of our 
American cities the system has matured, during a 
period of some thirty-odd years, from the kindergarten 





hurry a class “into Cesar” or “into Virgil.” “Cwsar” 


to the university. ‘These schools have produced what- 
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ever results the organism of the graded system is 
calculated to accomplish. The pupils have passed from 
the lowest grade, in regular order, in large classes, 
under similar programs, in a uniform course supervised 
by boards of trustees, and taught by instructors rising 
in literary attainments from grade to grade through 
the entire series. When the higher grades are reached 
the pupils take more and more optional studies, and 
less and less required. And, as the curriculum widens 
toward the end of the course, the linguistic and scien- 
tific studies yield more and more to the inclination of 
the parent or the pupil, until the post-graduates of the 
high-school, as well as of the university, severally fall 
into chosen specialties, as their tastes and preparation 
may dictate. The result is all that could be desired.— 
From “ State Hducation : A Necessity,” by Charles 8. 
Bryant, in Popular Science Monthly for Sept. 











THE MINISTRY AND THE MINISTERS OF 
EDUCATION. 


BY “sHADOW.” 





{Continued from last week.} 

Everywhere the goddess of wisdom has an altar 
reared, and from every direction flock votaries who 
worship with an enthusiasm as great and almost as 
blind as did ever Hindoo at the shrine of his god of 
wood or stone. Were we asked what all this educa- 
tion is costing America, we should answer by show- 
ing long lines of figures representing the millions 
of dollars that are spent annually for the diffusion 
of knowledge, and we could if we would also tell that 
it is yearly, daily, and hourly costing the lives of the 
people. Physical, mental, and even moral strength is 
dissipated in so many directions, and over such an ex- 
tent of surface, that there is no opportunity for results, 
and frequently there are none. 

If we were asked what all this tremendous effort is for, 
we should say to “ make citizens,” to enable men to vote 
intelligently (the second strongest desire in the Amer- 
ican mind, both male and female, is to vote), and neither 
men nor women can do so unless they have been to 
But merely making citizens is not the whole 
aim. There are citizens and citizens, and those who are 
going to be of use to the Republic must develop a 
capacity to think and act justly, wisely, and well. The 
times demand this, the highest interests of the Nation de- 
mand it, and the highest interests of the Nation are really 
dear to the heart of every thinking man in the whole 
broad Union. Is education going to accomplish this ? 
Surely this noisy, hurried, bustling system of study and 
cramming of collected facts is not going to do it. 
Either this is not education at all, or else we have hitherto 
received and accepted a wrong definition of the word. 
Among the numerous definitions we ought to find one 
correct. One wise man calls it knowledge, another 
names it capacity, while another sagely declares that it 
is a training or development in accordance with natural 
laws. We being, as we always are, in a hurry, cannot 
spend much time upon merely one word, — we call ita 
means to success, and hasten forward. In order to 
secure it we have crowded the school-rooms and bent 
our energies upon the acquisition of knowledge fully 
impressed with the idea that we should thus gain wis- 
dom. Indeed, some of us consider knowledge and wis- 
dom to mean exactly the same thing. We have not 
noticed that the highest education is a result of investi- 
gation conducted and directed by intelligence. This 
intelligence is a gift of God, which enables us to see, 
comprehend, and reason; and as this gift is exercised, 
it shall grow to be the governing power of our lives, 
and through its operations the perfect education shall 
be attained, and under its gracious ministrations our 
energies and appetites shall be subjected to the guid- 
ance of reason, while all the narrow, misguiding preju- 
dices inherent in the nature of ignorance shall fade 
away as darkness before the rising sun. The achieve- 
ment of this desirable end does not depend upon a great 
abundance of knowledge. We have seen the trial of 


school. 

















the experiment, and the failure. Considering their 
opportunities, the American people possess, we may say, 
a superabundance of knowledge, yet they are not edu- 
cated. The country is deluged with literature, yet but 


little of it will live a hundred years. 
A wave of science recently swept over the land, and 


a belief obtained that if science were taught in the 
schools, the secret of achieving education would be re- 
vealed, and the social and moral millenium would 
speedily arrive. Everybody who could study at all 
studied science; that is to say, people crowded their 
memories with scientific names, and became wise in 
technical terms, which were used so much that a kind 
of scientific cant or slang threatened to become estab- 
lished,—still the millenium came not. Many reached 
the facts existing in science, but very few got at the 
spirit of scientific truth, which is the spirit of God; 
and very few realized much benefit from the work they 
carried on. The fever for science appears to be abating, 
while the American mind seems to be turning toward 
mental and moral philosophy, and the prospects are 
that research will for some time to come be in this di- 
rection. Let us hope that in the pursuit the truth 
may be reached, and we shall be convinced that knowl- 
edge as a means to education is only valuable in so far 
as it contains truth in its underlying principles, and 
that those branches of study are of worth to the extent 
that their processes of acquirement shall elevate the 
mind and soul to a higher plane of observation, and en- 
able them to obtain clearer views of God in nature and 
in man. 

And what shall we say of the Ministers, through 
whose instruction true education is to be attained ? 
What they Aave been, and what they are, we know in 
part. What they will be, nay, what they must be, if 
they are going to fill worthily the place set apart for 
them, time will show. In the past, many of them 
gained but dim ideas, if any, of truth; and half a truth 
being no truth at all, but as dangerous as fatal error, 
when communicated to other minds even less prepared 
to receive it than were the instructors to impart it, the 
tiny grains became fewer and fewer until the fine gold 
almost entirely disappeared, and the dross of error pre- 
vailed. 

North and South, East and West contain wide fields 
for labor, and if teachers would earn the reward of the 
Master, they must consider well whether they are God- 
appointed teachers fitted to work with immortal minds, 
or whether they are mere hod-carriers in the profession, 
content to earn money sufficient to provide food and 
clothing ; content to walk forever amid difficulties, 
themselves blind, and leading the helpless and blind 
into pits of destruction, which continually yawn for the 
unwary. 

Instead of displaying before pupils the remains of 
learning, much as one might exhibit the relics of dead 
saints, they must, by means of learning, foster the 
growth of true knowledge which has its roots in the 
thinking soul. They must enable the young mind to 
work miracles ; to originate; to produce new forms 
that shall surpass previous productions. They must be 
educators who have the highest interests of the profes- 
sion at heart. In this, as in everything else, practice 
must precede precept. If teachers would have children 
originate, they must be creators. To have pupils act, 
they themselves must be ever ready in action. To in- 
duce earnest thought and feeling, they must themselves 
think and feel earnestly. They must have active minds, 
brilliant with living thoughts, and glowing with ardent 
zeal for the advancement and elevation of humanity. 
They must regard this ministry of education as worthy 
the cultivation of the highest possibilities of human na- 
ture, as well as worthy of the exercise of its highest 
capabilities. Private preferences aud penjntions must 
be thrown to the winds, and work must be earnestly 
done, their highest ambition being the promotion of in- 
telligence among their fellow-beings. ‘Thus the pros- 


perity of individuals, and of nations is fostered, and 
upon the efforts of teachers the future prosperity of in- 





dividuals and of America depends. 
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FIVE AND FOURTEEN. 


The following article, containing a wise and helpful 
suggestion to mothers, appears in the “ Home and So- 
ciety” department of The Century Magazine for No- 
vember (late Scribner's) : 


“ There are two periods in the moral and intellectual 
development of a girl which cause the profoundest anx- 
iety toa mother. At five years old, or thereabouts, the 
period of babyhood is past, while the period of girlhood 
is not yet reached, and, between the two, comes a time 
of anarchy and chaos, The little soul is now bursting 
its shackles, and trying to readjust itself to new condi- 
tions. The child is ceasing to be a mere pet and play- 
thing, and is beginning to live an individual life. 
Nothing is more common than to see a docile, well- 
trained child suddenly develop, without any apparent 
reason, a willfulness and insubordination entirely at 
variance with its previous habits. The mother, who 
-has been dreaming of a sweet daughter who is to walk 
beside her all her days, making life fragrant and beau- 
tiful to her by sharing with her all her youthful hopes 
and joys and trusts, turns heart-sick at the naughtiness 
of the halt-fledged termagant. For it is the good, cher- 
ubic little girl who usually manifests the change; a 
spoiled child is so thoroughly disagreeable all the while 
that any accession of badness is not noticeable. A great 
deal of self-condemnation and unhappy foreboding would 
be spared the mother if she would only recognize that 
much of what is so very unlovely is not essentially 
wrong,—that it is merely what is good in a state of un- 
ripeness. The fragrant blossom has withered and fallen 
away, leaving in its place the hard and acid embryo 
fruit. A wise mother will be very careful to distin- 
guish between those qualities which promise evil in 
their developed form and those which are mere crudi- 
ties; and her aim will be to foster all the unfolded possi- 
bilities in her chiid’s nature, and help to bring them to 
a beautiful maturity. 

“Every one knows how tiresome and unattractive a 
little girl usually is when she has outgrown her in- 
fantile sweetness. The little impertinence, the saucy 
retorts and unflattering personalities, which have won 
for her smiles and caresses, or, at worst, an admiring 
reproof, all at once become intolerable, and are rebuked 
with acerbity. The very ways which she has been 
taught to consider charming become subjects for dis- 
pleasure when the baby roundness and dimples are 
gone. Her sense of justice is outraged, and the un- 
warped sense of justice in a child is often very strong. 
She becomes a little Ishmael, her hand against every 
man’s, and every man’s hand against her. In a certain 
sense this can scarcely be avoided; but, if the mother’s 
love be unfailing, and her sympathy always ready, she 
can keep sweet the fountain of love and trust which, 
without that refuge, might become very bitter. Just 
when this new life is unfolding, a mother’s wise care is 
most earnestly needed. The soul which has seemed to 
draw its life from hers is beginning to lead an indi- 
vidual existence. It is to the perfect development of 
this individuality that the mother should bend all her 
strength. Each human soul contains within itself the 
germ of its own life. To make of it all that may be 
made, the mother should only guide the growth, leaving 
it free within the limits of moral probity to grow into 
its fullest possibility. She cannot lop it off here and 
there, or suppress its growth yonder, without maiming 
and stultifying the whole nature. 

“The dangerous quicksands of this period safely past, 
the mother begins to breathe freely again. She again 
begins to see visions, and to dream dreams, till the 
second and more serious season of anarchy comes to try 
her faith. Childhood is over, and womanhood is yet far 
away. ‘The whole being, moral, intellectual, and phys- 
ical, is in a state of ferment. New motives, new prin- 
ciples, new emotions, are battling for predominance, 
and, until these relative claims are adjusted, no peace 
can be hoped for. This second chaotic period,—which 
comes at about fourteen years of age,—lasts longer, and 
brings a more hopeless and radical overturning of that 
which had seemed so firmly established. If a mother’s 
care were needed in the earlier change, it is infinitely 
more needed now. New traits seem to be starting into 
life, new developments are manifested. Changes not 
only in purposes and ideas are taking place, but changes 
in temperament, in disposition, in tone, are manifesting 
themselves. There is need of a wise hand which shall 
guide without galling, a tender heart which shall sus- 
tain without compromising with evil. To aid in the 
conflict and insure victory, nothing will help a mother 
more surely, nor direct her more easily in this difficult 
task, than the recognition that this, also, is merely a 
stage of growth necessary to a full and perfect develop- 
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ment of her child’s nature, and that to her is intrusted 
the privilege of fostering the growth, while she shall be 
looking to the end with the prophetic eye of love.” 





TO A LAND- TORTOISE. 


BY PROF. W. M. NEVIN, LL.D. 

Ha, whare ye gaun, ye queer old codger, 

Wr’ neck outstraught, through grass a dodger, 

I’ your braid shell a constant lodger ? 
Whare-e’er ye gang, 

Through hedge or shaw, a patient trodger, 
Yese bear’t alang. 


Right bauld your forward march ye mak’, 
Fearless o’ storms or faes’ attack, 
Nor can ye ever claithin’ lack, 
Nor poortith feel; 
Sith havin’ your house upo’ your back 
Ye’re unco weel. 


Here pokin’ round whare nae one sees, 
Or through the grass, or ’neath the trees, 
Year after year, i’ careless ease, 
Through time ye rub 
Maist like that auld Diogenes, 
Safe i’ your tub. 


Far frae the haunts o’ plodding men 
_ Nought o’ their toilsome life ye ken; 
Their years at best three score an’ ten, 
Whereas, I’m tauld, 
thine exceed, and then 
Ye’re still nat auld. 


Your varied back now let me span 
. An’ lift ye, gently as I can, 
Your nithmist side that I may scan 
And ilka feature, 
Seein’ I’m a sort o’ Science-man 
I’ luve wi’ nature. 


Hech, now ye’re skairt an’ seek retreat! 
Your heid ensconce,—I scarce can see’t,— 
An’ wi’ ’t alang your tail and feet 
Ye’ve taken in; 
An’ now your box ye’ve shut complete,— 
Nought to be seen! 


Fast closed as ony sneeshin’ mill, 
As ony stane inert an’ still, 
Yoursel ye yield to Mercy’s will. 
Ah, wha would harm ye, 
Or strive through cruel arts to kill 
Or ev’n alarm ye ? 


Sma’ wish is mine for after fame, 
Yet, seein’ my chance am I to blame 
Gif on the basis o’ your hame 
I deftly carve 
The three initials o’ my name, 
Lang time to sarve ? 


Your inmost thochts I’m loth to sturt; 
Ye need na fear; it winna hurt; 
Yet wi’ my knife maun I insert, 

Ere ye gae farther, 
Whilk year it was that it occur’t 

We did forgather. 


These to be read by some grave sage, 

Wha’! find thee in some later age; 

And lang his thocbts it will engage, 
Whase is this name 

Graven on thy breast ? — my living page 
For fature fame! 


Me he’ll portray as some lorn swain 

I’ days lang syne wha’d lived in vain, 

Wha through the woods, unseen, alane, 
Had used to gang, 

Some lore frae nature’s book to gain, 
Nor thocht it lang. 


Here maun my pleasure be exprest 
At thy reserve, when faes molest 
A fine example of Ne’er to resist, but passive rest, 
resistance, By nature taught, 
Sith i’ the end ye fare the best 
Ne’er to hae fought. 


An’, seein’ your prudence, wha can tell 
But me sometime ’t may profit well, 
Sud ony strive, wi’ slanders fell, 

T’ obstruct my speed, 
Like thee to shut me i’ my shell, 

An’ naethin’ heed ? 


For tales malicious ’gainst me wrought, 
If let alane, unmet, unfought, 
_ I’ soonest time will come to nought, 
And when they’re blawn, 
Wi’ heid erect, nane evil caught, 
Ise me on. 


But now, my patient friend, adieu! 
Your purpost gait again renew; 
Still may your easy mind pursue 
What it engages ;— 
An’ bear my kind regards wi’ you 
To future ages. 


— College Student. 
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THE ACME OF MISINSTRUCTION. 


The public schools of Philadelphia,—some of them at 
least, — have achieved the unenviable fame of having 
“about the vilest plan of education that was ever de- 
vised.” So at least an indignant parent says, and the 
proof offered is, we trust, sufficient. ) 
ourselves to think that any school work can be worse. 

Hearing his little girl sobbing over a rule which she 
was trying to commit to memory, he investigated the 
matter and found the words to run in this wise: 

“Rule for Short Division Rule dash one write the 
divisor at the left of the dividend, semicolon, begin at 
the left hand, comma, and divide the number denoted 
by each figure of the dividend by the divisor, comma, 
and write the quotient beneath, period. Paragraph.” 

“Tf there is a remainder after any division comma, 
regard it as prefixed to the next figure comma and 
divide as before period. If any partial dividend is less 
than the divisor, comma, prefix it to the next figure, 
comma, and write a cipher in the quotient period.” 

“ Paragraph Proof period dash multiply the quotient 
by the divisor, comma, and add the remainder, comma, 
if any, comma, to the product, period.” 

The teacher’s object was not to reduce this particular 
ten-year old girl to idiocy or insanity by the quickest 
possible method; the aim was simply to insure the 
“correct” writing and pointing of the rule in the 
recitation-room. ll the children had to study rules 
that way ; and though a Philadelphia lawyer could not 
easily follow the sense of a rule through such a jargon 
of words, it seems that Philadelphia children are com- 
pelled to; or rather, they are compelled to memorize the 
jargon and the sense is disregarded. In the course of 
his inquiries the parent found that if a comma was left 
out in writing the rule, though the sense remained un- 
changed, the pupil suffered as much in loss of marks as 
though she had committed a vital blunder. 

A more thoroughly foolish perversion of arithmetical 
instruction could not well be conceived. And the pro- 
fessional stupidity and formalism which could devise 
such an outrageous method of teaching one subject, is 
from that achievement alone demonstrably unfit to be 
trusted with any branch or department of inStruction. 
Taking the schools as they run, good, bad, and in- 
different together, it is speaking within bounds to say 
that two-thirds of the work done in them might be 
wiped out and abolished to the benefit of the children. 
They might then have time to learn in a reasonable 
way some things worth their while to know, in the 
learning of which in a proper way they would be educa- 
ted and not stultified, as they are under the more or 
less mitigated Philadelphia fashion now prevalent, — 
Scientific American. 








SCIENCE. 


— M. Delaunay, a French savant who has been studying the 
problem of woman from an anthropological point of view, 
says, “‘ The preéminence of the male over the female repre- 
sents a superior phase of evolution, for it characterizes supe- 
rior species and races, the adult age, and the higher classes. 
In the moral, as in the physical point of view, evolution appears 
to me, then, to advance from the preéminence of the female 
sex to that of the male sex; equality of the sexes would thus 
be a stage in the natural transition between the two opposite 
phases of evolution.’’ 

— A pretty full account of the proceedings of the recent In- 
ternational Geographical Congress at Venice will be found in 
the new Bollettino (for August) of the Italian Geographical 
Society, which reports in full the papers on the question of 
oscillations on the coast of Italy. It contains, besides, a map 
showing the varions arcs of meridian and parallel that have 
been measured all over the world, and a map of Europe show- 
ing the present state of the various trigonometrical surveys in 
that continent. Russia, Turkey, and Greece are almost blank, 
and the Scandinavian peninsula is far behind; the other coun- 
tries are shown covered with triangles. 

— At the late archwxological congress held at Tiflis, Profes- 
sor Samokvasoff gave an account of his discoveries in the 
graves near Pyatigorst. He excavated about 200 places of in- 
terment belonging to the stone, bronze, and iron periods. In 
the larger graves bronze implements were found with stone 
ones. As there were in these graves, besides the bones of 

west hes a bones not bel g to skeletons, 
part of the Caucasus were man-eaters. Naan Arey 


— Instead of using charcoal in treating volatile metals and 





sulphur compounds before the blow-pipe, Lieut.-Col. W. A. 


Ross, in a paper read before the British Association atYork, 
proposes to use aluminium plate, and thus overcome many of 
the drawbacks of charcoal. 

— The statement is going the rounds that a watchmaker of 
| Vevay, Switzerland, invented a watch in 1879 which he 
claimed would run for years without winding; that two of 
them were placed in sealed boxes and handed to the munic- 


We cannot bring | ipal authorities; and that recently the box was opened and 


the watches were found to be running regularly. The whole 
story has a doubtful air. 


— A promising improvement has been made in electric 
lighting by substituting electrodes of iridium for the carbon 
pencils hitherto almost exclusively used on poles in exhibiting 
the carbon arc. 


OFFICIAL AND LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


WISCONSIN. 


Annulment of Certificates. 
Q.—Can a district vote a tax for a two months German 
school, in addition to five months English school, and could 


such tax be collected ? 
A,.—There is no authority for voting such a tax, and its col- 


lection could not be enforced. 
Q.—How is a teacher’s certificate to be annulled, if he is not 


teaching at the time ? 

A.—The law seems to suppose a teather is always teaching. 
But if persons holding certificates and seeking schools are 
charged with immoral conduct, the superintendent should not 
wait till such persons actually obtain contracts and commence 
teaching, but try the charges. If sustained in any case, the 
certificate should be annulled, and notice may be filed with 
the town clerk where the teacher resides; it would also be 
quite proper to give public notice of such annullment. 


Epidemics and Teachers’ Wages. 

@.—What is the effect of closing public schools in conse- 
quence of epidemic disease; can the teachers claim wages for 
the time lost ? Can they continue the school, and make up 
the time, after the time named is out ? Can they be obliged to 


thus continue ? 

A.—Where a school is necessarily suspended for the reason 
named, it would be regarded, to use the language of the law, 
as the “‘act of God.”’ The effect is to suspend the contract 
entered into. The teacher probably could not recover wages 
for time thus lost. ‘The board could not compel the teacher, 
the teacher could not compel the board, to continue the school 
beyond the time named. The loss in such cases is mutual. 
It falls upon people, children, and teacher; but a compromise 
is proper, and some liberality may reasonably be exercised 
toward the teacher. 


OHIO. 
Corporal Punishment Discretionary. 


The questions as to the rights of teachers to inflict corporal 
punishment upon offending pupils has long been discussed by 
teachers and others interested in educational institutions. In 
this connection the following important decision, rendered by 
Judge Higley in the Police Court of Cincinnati, O., may prove 
interesting: 


The State of Ohio vs. William Fuendeling,—In the Police 
Court of Cincinnati,—Decision of Judge Warren Higley.—The 
information herein charges that, on the 14th day of September, 
1881, the said defendant did unlawfully assault, strike, ill- 
treat, etc., Harry Davis, contrary to the form of the statute in 
such case made and provided, and against the peace and 
dignity of the State of Ohio. 

The testimony is substantially as follows: The defendant is 
a teacher in the First Intermediate School of this city. Harry 
Davis, a lad of about eleven years of age, is his pupil, having 
come under his tuition for instruction in German at the begin- 
ning of the present school year, Sept. 5th. On the afternoon 
of the 14th of September, the said Davis took his accustomed 
piace with the class for recitation, and soon after got out of 
order by resting his head on one hand. The defendant direct- 
ed him to sit up, and he obeyed, but soon after again leaned 
his head upon his hand, contrary to the requirements of his 
teacher; whereupon the defendant imita his position in 
such a way as to cause the pupils to laugh, much to the lad’s 
discomfort, but, defendant said, for the pur of inculcating 
a lesson, by showing its impropriety. Defendant soon after 
called on Davis to recite, and he laughed or smiled, and then 
defendant slapped or struck him with his open hand on the 
side of the face and head, causing the lad to partially fall, he 
says, against the side or corner of a desk. The teacher says 
the blow was not sufficient for this. Davis then ran from the 
school-room into the yard, remained there for some time, and 
then went home. The boy, together with his father and siser, 
testifies that one side of his face was slightly swollen, and bore 
the marks of a blow; that he complained of his head, ate but 
little supper, was delirious through most of the night, and was 
ministered to by his parents, but had no physician. Davis 
was in school the following day, and had no marks on his face, 
and gave no evidence of illness. ‘The lad is of slight and deli- 
cate mold, and of an apparent nervous op epee He has 
— eenny in school since the day of the alleged assault 
an tery. 

These seem to be the facts as developed in the testimony, 
and the question for me to decide is, whether these facts are 
sufficient in law to sustain the charge, which is made under 
Section 6823 of the Revised Statutes of Ohio: 

** Whoever ee = threatens another in a 
monoeing martes, of unlawfully strikes or wounds another, 
shall be fined not more than $200, nor impris@ned more than 
six months, or both.’’ 





It is a well settled doctrine of the law that the teacher is in 
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loco parentis, 8o far as necessary in the government of his 
pupils Judge Blackstone clearly defines it as follows: 

“The master is in loco parentis, and has such a portion of 
the powers of the parent committed to his charge as may be 
necessary to answer the purposes for which he is employed.” 
And an English commentator very aptly adds: ‘‘ This power 
must be temperately exercised, and no schoolmaster should 
feel himself at liberty to administer chastisement co-extensive 
with the parents.” 

Under the Roman law nothing is more remarkable than the 
extent of paternal power. ‘‘A father could chastise his chil- 
dren with stripes, by imprisonment, by exile, by sending them 
to the country with chains on their feet. He was even armed 
with the power of life and death.’’ With the growth of a bet- 
ter civilization, the parent’s authority was limited more and 
more. ‘* Under the English laws the power of the parent is 
much more moderate, but still sufficient to keep the child in 
order and obedience. He may lawfully correct his child, being 
of age, in a reasonable manner, for this is for the benefit of 
his education.” [1 Blackstone, 1452.]_ . 

The American common-law doctrine of parental authority 
is stated by Chancellor Kent in his Commentaries, vol. 2, 

e 204: 

* When the crime of exposing and killing infants was made 
capital, under Valentinian and Valens, then the practice was 
finally exterminated, and the parental power reduced to the 
standard of reason and of our own municipal law, which 
admits only the jus domestice emandationis, or right of inflict- 
ing moderate correction, under the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion.’ 

The authority which is, Conbey most relied upon, and 
oftenest referred to on the subject of corporal punishment in 
schools, is the case of the Commonwealth vs. Alonzo D. Ran- 
dall. [4 Gray, 36 Mass. Reports; 1855.] The jury below was 
charged by the Court: 

‘That a teacher had a right to inflict corporal punishment 
upon ascholar; * * that in inflicting corporal punishment 
a teacher must exercise reasonable judgment and discretion, 
and must be governed as to the mode and severity of the pun- 
ishment by the nature of the offence, by the age, size, and ap- 
parent powers of endurance of the pupil.’”” The charge having 
been excepted to, was approved by the Supreme Court, and the 
Court there said: ** If, in inflicting punishment upon his pupil, 
the teacher went beyond the limit of moderate castigation and, 
either in mode or degree of correction, was guilty of any un- 
reasonable and disproportionate violence or force, he was 
clearly liable for such excess in a criminal prosecution. [1 
Hawk, ch. 1x, sec. 23; 1 Russell on Crimes (7 American edi- 
tion), 755, 19 v., 102.] 

In Lander vs. Seaver, 32 v., 114 (1859), the same doctrine is 
held: 

‘** A schoolmaster has the right to inflict reasonable corporal 
punishment. He must exercise reasonable judgment and dis- 

- cretion in determining when to punish and to what extent.”’ 

The Supreme Court of the State of Ohio has not decided 
this question, and the decisions of the lower courts, so far as I 
have been able to find them, are based upon the doctrine al- 
ready cited. 

The statutes of Ohio are silent upon the subject of corporal 
punishment in schools, as are also those of most, if not all, the 
other States. But the common-law doctrine, no doubt, pre- 
vails, and the teacher has the legal right to inflict reasonable 
corporal punishment in the government of his school. But 
the necessity for the exercise of this right is seriously ques- 
tioned by many of the most eminent educators of to-day.. For 
more than ten years past the public schools of Syracuse, N. Y., 
have been governed without the use of corporal punishment. 
In New York city teachers are not permitted to employ cor- 
poral punishment in the government of their schools. In 
many other cities and towns the use of the rod is banished 
from the school-room by the local authorities, and the most of 
our large private schools, like the Collegiate Polytechnic In- 
stitute, of Brooklyn, N. Y., are governed without the employ- 
ment of physical force. In general, I think it can be safely as- 
serted that the best government in schools and families is that 
which results from means other than corporal punishment, 
This seems to be the tendency of the moral sense of communi- 
ties upon this subject. Looking in this direction, the Board of 
Education of this city has adopted the following rule: 

“It shall be the duty of all teachers, so far as practicable, to 
govern their pupils by the moral influence of kindness and by 
appeals to the nobler principles of their natnres.’’—|Rule 42, 
p. 191, of the Annual Report for 1880-81.] 


Under the rules of the Board of Education, and the recog- 
nized law of the land, the defendant, no doubt, has the right 
to inflict reasonable, necessary corporal punishment for the 
maintenance of order and obedience. The law is, then, that 
corporal punishment in schools must be reasonable and proper 
in view of all the circumstances, and each case must be decided 
according to the facts. I know of no better test to be applied 
than this: Whenever the punishment inflicted upon a child, 
by teacher or parent, is such as to shock the moral sense of the 
dispassionate and reasonable, it is illegal. This moral sense 
has varied among different peoples and in different ages. Its 
standard has advanced with civilization. It resides in, and is 
4 part of, the family, and through the family finds expression 
in the community and in the laws of the land. 

To apply these principles of law to the facts in this case: 
The defendant first employed ridicule, which should never be 
resorted to in the government of the young. As a result of 
this the pupil laughed, probably through a sense of degrada- 
tion, or through nervousness, and the defendant slapped him 
on the head, which is certainly an improper mode of punish- 
ment, whatever the aggravation might be. From the testimony, 
I can discover no reasonable grounds for inflicting corporal 
punishment. There was no open insult or disobedience. If 
there was, it was caused by the improper conduct of the 
teacher himself, and was the result of anger rather than judg- 
ment. I must, therefore, conclude that the punishment, 
though not excessive enough to cause continued or permanent 
injury, was, nevertheless, injudicious and improper. I am 
compelled, under the law the testimony, to find the de- 
fendant guilty as charged. 








“ EDUCATION comes to freighted with so much of the educational 
“ee of the hour, that I wonder how we delayed its birthday so long.” 
«5. SEVEN, » Washington Ter. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H, WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — DecemBER, 1881. 
(The calculations are all made for the latitude of Boston.) 
VENUS. 

The early riser will be greeted by a pleasing view in Decem- 
ber. Away in the east the constellation Sagittarius is just 
rising, and Venus is just above or west of it in the constella- 
tion Scorpio (she will be in Libra until the 6th). Owing to 
her position her apparent motion is very rapid at present, and 
she moves over 40 degrees of arc during December, from the 
eastern part of Libra to the solsticial colure, which marks the 
eastern limit of Scorpio. On the morning of the 4th she will 
be in conjunction with Mercury, rising 14° west of him. 
Again, on the 10th she passes just below and almost occults 
6 Scorpionis, a bright star of the 2d magnitude, situated in the 
earth’s path and very nearly on the boundary between Libra 
and Scorpio. Two days later she passes the fiery-red Antares, 
six degrees to the north. Proceeding on her march past the 
starry hosts, she reaches and plunges into the eastern arm of 
the galaxy on the 30th, when she is just beyond the end of the 
handle of the Milkmaid’s Dipper. Passing westward from 
Venus, on the 20th, the zodiacal constellations are Libra, 
Virgo, Leo, Cancer, Gemini, and Taurus; the Pleiades and 
Hyades are about setting. Venus rises as follows: 

December 10, 5h. 55m. morning. 

December 20, 6h. 20m. ™ 

December 30, 6h. 40m. " 
MARS. 

On the 27th Mars will be at opposition and will be bright- 
est, when some search will probably be made for Deimos and 
Phobos, his two attendants. Though this opposition will not 
be as favorable as some in the near future, owing to the rela- 
tive positions of the earth and Mars, still they will quite prob- 
ably be seen. Observers will have to content themselves un- 
til 1892 before the best advantages are offered for hunting out 
these minute satellites. However, the amateur need not be 
disheartened, for very many interesting features are revealed 
by a small telescope in unskilled hands when turned to Mars 
upon a clear night, when the planet is sufficiently above the 
haze of the horizon. 

Being opposite the Sun, Mars will be full, and of course 
that gibbosity visible at most other times disappears. The 
bright orange portion, dotted with red, brown, and green, 
blending off into a bluish tint, forcibly convey the idea of land 
and water. Long and steady gazing should be practiced to 
bring out the various colors and markings. The polar caps of 
ice and snow are easily distinguished. 

Mars passes the meridian on the 10th at 1h. 36m. morning, 
and on the 30th at 11h. 39m. evening. 


JUPITER. - 

Jupiter now passes the meridian at a very convenient hour: 
10th, 9h. 42m. evening; 20th, 94. Om. evening; and 30th, 8h. 
18m. evening. He is 3° south of the Moon on the 3d and 30th. 
he is receding from the Pleiades and Hyades. The observer 
can scarcely hit upon a time during this month when the 
evening watcher will not be rewarded by the sight of a sudden 
disappearance or reappearance of one of his satellites in eclipse 
or occultation, or the sight of a transit in some of its stages. 
The evenings of the 4th from 9.00 to midnight and after, 6th 
from 7.00 to 10.00, 13th from 9.00 to midnight, 20th from 6.00 
tomidnight and after, and 20th from 5.00 to 10.00, are the oc- 
casions when the most phenomena are visible. 

SATURN. 

No prettier sight, or one which makes a deeper impression 
upon the mind can be imagined, than a good view of the great 
ring and satellite system of Saturn. A very ordinary telescope 
will give a fair view of the rings now, separating them nicely 
from the planet, but not showing the divisions in the ring; 
showing the three or four as one. A telescope which will do 
this will not, however, show all of the satellites, only two or 
three being seen. Saturn is just west of Jupiter, and being so 
near him the observer will find it convenient and interesting 
to view each under like circumstances, noting the different 
colors and markings. It will be seen that the light of both 
planets and satellites is steadier than that of stars, which arises 
from their possessing real discs. The shadow of the planet 
upon the ring may be distinctly seen. 

POSITIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS, CLUSTERS, 
AND STARS AT 9.00 P. M., DEC. 15, 1881. 

The evening skies of December will prove very interesting 
and enticing when combined with views of Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the Moon. 

The observer is supposed to be looking southward, when to 
the left or east and near the meridian he will find those two 
interesting groups called the Pleiades and Hyades: the latter 
forming a large V, with Aldebaran at the end of the lower leg. 
By some the Pleiades is called the ‘* Little Dipper,’’ and it is 
not at all difficult to trace the outline of a small dipper with 
the naked eye. Draw a line through Aldebaran from the 
Pleiades and continue it twice as far, and Betelguese is nearly 





reached, From Betelguese a line through the ** Kings ”’ (the 
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three bright stars in the belt of Orion), continued as far again, 
reaches Rigel. Sirius is low in the southeast, and Procyon is 
26° northeast of it. Gemini, which is just north, or above 
Procyon, is well marked by the large parallellogram formed by 
Castor and Pollux at the one end, and two 3d-magnitude stars 
20° southwest of them; a prominent figure, — Capella and ¢ 
Aurigw, with three other dimmer stars,—form a large, conspic- 
uous, six-sided figure away in the northeast. The Kids, adainty 
triangle, is just below Capella. 
Almost in the zenith we find the small cluster Caput Me- 
duse, in which is Algol (the ‘‘ Wonderful’’), variable, about 
which you all know. 

The great Square of Pegasus is the only prominent figure 
west of the meridian, except the widely-scattered group of 
bright stars in Andromeda, northeast of the Square. 





EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


DEC. 20, 1881. he m. 

a Andromeda (Alpheratz) in meridian . 6 4 evening. 

o Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian . s £683 6 

p Persei (Algol, variable), in meridian . 9 2 - 

” Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades), mer. 9 42 " 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian. - 10 30 ” 

a Aurigez (Capella) in meridian . ‘ ee: ee ¥ 

8 Orionis (Rigel) in meridian . . . es a 

a Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian é - ll 650 4 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises 7 45 nie 

a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises . P y OP | = 

a Leonis (Regulus) rises ° ° . ; = ae - 

a Virginis (Spica) rises 2 2 morning. 
a Bootis (Arcturus) rises ° ‘ A oe ae 

a Scorpionis (Antares) rises ‘ ; >. sae - 

a Lyre (Vega) sets ‘ . . 9 52 evening. 

a Aquillew (Altair) sets . . 8 17 sg 

a Cygni (Deneb) sets . ‘ ° . - 1 14 morning. 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) sets ° 8 51 evening. 


Penn Yan, N. Y, Nov. 20, 1881. 








VARIETIES. 


— What does education often do? It makes a straight-cut 
diteh of a free, meandering brook.— Thoreau. 

— The real object of education is to give children resources 
that will endure as long as life endures.—Sidney Smith. 


— The object of education is, in part, to acquire facts, but 
chiefly to increase the intellectual capacity,—to strengthen all 
the mental faculties.—Lizzie McFarland. 


— Love begets love; faith generates faith; lofty lives nour- 
ish the germs of exalted life in others. There is a spiritual 
birth. John was the successor of the spirit of Elias. Luther 
was the offspring of the mind of Paul. We are children of 
Abraham if we share in the faith of Abraham; we are the 
successors of the Apostles if we have a spirit similar to theirs, 
—F., W. Robertson, 

— We shall not die until our work be done; 
We shall not cease until our course be run; 
We shall not fade or fail 
While heart and faith prevail, 
Or aught is to be won 
Beneath the constant sun. 


— The longer I live, the more deeply am I convinced that 
that which makes the difference between one man and an- 
other, between the weak and powerful, the great and insig- 
nificant, is energy, invincible determination; a purpose once 
formed, and then death or victory. This quality will do any- 
thing that is to be done in the world, and no two-legged crea- 
ture can become a man without it.—Charles Buxton. 

— The fruit of liberal education is not learning, but the 
capacity and desire to acquire knowledge. 

— Was there ever a better example, says an English journal, 
of the witty and concise form of expression common to the 
real Western American than the answer of the grim man of 
the Sierras, who, when asked about the character of a neigh- 
bor, sententiously replied, ‘* Mister, I don’t know very much 
about him, but my impression is that he’d make a first-class 
stranger!’’ 

— ** What! twenty-five cents a pound for sausages? Why, I 
can get them down at Schmidt’s for twenty cents.” ‘ Vell, 
den, vy didn’t yer?’’ ‘‘’Cause Schmidt was out of them.’’ 
‘* Vell, uv I vas out of ’em, I sell ’em for twendy cents, too.”’ 
— The clock said, ‘‘ A quarter past eight,’’ 
As he made for her father’s front geight. 
A number-ten shoe, 
Without further adoe, 
Informed him he’d better not weight. - 

— One newspaper, statistics show, dies every day; and gen- 
erally three or four fortunes are spent in establishing a paper 
on a paying basis. It is usually the case that the older papers 
absorb the younger ones, like one whale swallowing fifty min- 
nows. The average life of a newspaper is five years, and in 
the United States and Canada only thirty papers have reached 
the age of fifty years. 

— Prof. in Psychology : ‘‘ Can we conceive anything as being 
out of time and still occupying space?’’ Musical student 
(thoughtfully): ‘‘ Yes, sir. A poor singer in a chorus.” 

— No doubt there has been pretty dry weather in Bes pes 
vania; but the report that the fish in the Juniata River raise 
a dust whenever they moved about is considered an exaggera- 
tion. 

— A newspaper man once planned a story, in which a lady, 
unhappily married, was to sue for a divorce, and, to make sure 
of below correct, wrote to a lawyer friend, stating the case as 
he meant to describe it. B came a : “ You 








could not get a divorce on the grounds you mention, in New 
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York ; you might in Connecticut or Maine.’’ This card, 
handed by the carrier to Mrs. Newspaperman, one forenoon, 
when her husband was away at business, raised a breeze in 
the household which was not allayed for some days. 


— A distinguished clergyman sent to his mother the follow- 
ing instruction: 
From sweet Isaiah’s sacred song, ninth chapter and verse six, 
First thirteen words please take, and then the following affix: 
From Genesis, the thirty-fifth. verse seventeen, no more, 
Then add verse twenty-six of Kings, book second, chapter four; 
The last two verses, chapter first, first book of Samuel, 
And you will learn what, on this day your loving son befell. 
[The collected texts give the desired message; what is it ?] 


— A New York correspondent describes Dr. Bliss as having 
been “‘a great lady-killer in his day.”’ The doctor evidently 
believes in progression. 


— How times change! In the good Old Testament days it 
was considered a miracle for an ass to speak, and now nothing 
short of a miracle will keep one quiet. 


— Even in evil, that dark cloud which hangs over the crea- 
tion, we discern rays of light and hope; and gradually come to 
see in suffering and temptation proofs and instruments of the 
sublimest purposes of wisdom and love.—Channing. 








BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Boston, November 29, 1881. 
DEATH OF PRINCIPAL WATERMAN. 

The death of Mr. Waterman, of the Andrew School, is note- 
worthy, for it is not often that a schoolmaster dies with the 
harness on. Principals of academies and professors in col- 
leges are sometimes cut down while at their posts, but the 
public official in the same capacity, before he has reached the 
limit of his usefulness, is generally met by the inevitable po- 
liceman, whom the State tells him he must obey, and ordered 
to move on. But forty-nine, and an earnest worker withal, 
Mr. Waterman had not reached that point where he could 
hear the stern command, and yet he is gone. He was ‘not, 
however, simply a schoolmaster. He had served in the camp 
as well as the school, — bravely, too, working up from the 
ranks to the position of captain. He came home wounded, 
and more than wounded,—with a disease which was gradually 
undermining his constitution. Mr. Waterman was zealous, 
even to afault. He was genial, kind, and though he might 
forgive, never forgot. His memory was exceedingly tenacious. 
He knew the ins and outs of school legislation; had all the 
votes, consistent and inconsistent, packed away in the capac- 
ious receptacle of his memory. He was eminent, therefore, 
in the study of details. Nothing escaped him in his school, and 
this, added to increased nervousness from overwork and ill- 
health, made his presence often a little wearisome to the equally 
nervous and fretful teacher. He had had a more varied expe- 
rience than most of his associates in school-work. He had 
taught in Southern L[llinois, in the days of its Egyptian dark- 
ness. He had many stories to tell of his sojourn in that land 
of political and social plagues of all sorts; how he fought, bled, 
and conquered, and how he suddenly shook the dust from off 
his feet and started out in search of what seemed to him at that 
time to be another Land of Canaan. He taught, also, in Bal- 
timore. He assisted in organizing colored schools in that city; 
at the same time, too, that Rev. Dr. Ware was engaged in the 
same philanthropic enterprise. The statement made by Dr. 
Ware before a committee of the Legislature, that these schools 
were successfully conducted without corporal punishment, 
was met by him with a prompt denial. Certainly it would 
be a grand thing, said Mr. Waterman, if the child could be 
governed without the infliction of pain; but a desire, however 
noble, does not justify misstatement or the distortion of a fact. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD 


have repented of their action in requesting the Board of Alder- 
men to require the citizens to vote for school committee on 
separate ballots. The aldermen had already granted the 
request, and whether they will reconsider their action is a 
question. The reason given by the School Board for receding 
from its request is the extra time and labor which will be 
required to count the ballots. And if the change would not 
lead to a more careful voting on the part of the public for the 
men and women who bave the intellectual interest of its chil- 
dren in their hands, it certainly would not be economy to 
make it. Many citizens, no doubt, would like to see the 
experiment tried. If the tendency of the method should be to 
divorce school interests from politics, the added time and labor 
would weigh but little in comparison with the good attained. 
Some teacher has made a criticism or two, in the columns 
of the Herald, upon the recent report of the 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS. 


The two points which, to me, seem worthy of note are those 
concerning reading and the comparison of ages since 1874. It 
seems that the primary children have not only come into the 
grammar schools insufficiently prepared in reading and arith- 
metic, but the number of children in the primary as compared 
with that of the grammar has inereased largely; and it also 
appears that the average age of the primary graduates is con- 
siderably advanced. It is to be noticed that the advance has 


habit.” 


below the figures. The numbers belonging to the grammar 
and primary schools are as follows: 


Per cent of 

Grammar, Primary latter to former. 
1874, . 24,265 18,233 75.1 
1875, ° 24,413 18,184 74.5 
1876. 24,778 19,221 77.6 
1877, 25,420 19,435 76.4 
1878, . 26,189 19,088 2.9 
1879, 27,797 20,253 72.8 
1880, 27,733 20,730 74.7 
1881, ° 26,433 22,808 86.2 
1881, ’ ° 25,769 23,473 91.1 

It will be seen that the ratio of primary to grammar has 


jumped from 74.7 in 1880, to 91.1 in 1881. 
ANOTHER TABLE — PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


Between 5 and 8, in Over 8, in 

1874, 4 ° 11,943 1874, 7,165 37.5 
rE 1875, _ a.. « 8 
1876, 12,306 1876, ° 7,940 39.2 
1877, . P 12,372 1877, - 7,889. 38.9 
1878, ° 12,522 1878, 7,882 ° 38.6 
1879, . 12,869 1879, - 8,048 . 38.5 
1880, e 12,794 1880, ° 8,340 ‘ 39.4 
1881, . 12,482 1881, - 10,342 . 45.3 
1881, . 12,482 1881, 11,007 46.9 


This table is evidence that children either do not advance as 
fast as formerly in the primary grades, or the amount of work 
done is more. This latter couldn’t be the case if the testimony 
of the teachers themselves is of any value. The teachers 
argue, therefore, that the trouble is in the methods. I under- 
stand that such educators as the Secretary of the State Board 
of Education, Dr. Harris of St. Louis, and Dr. Hagar of the 
Salem Normal School, do not believe that the present method 
of teaching reading is the true one. The children seem to 
be quite as niggardly off in their knowledge of numbers. 
The method employed is that invented by a German,—theo- 
retically excellent, yet, if clung to slavishly, intensely dull and 
stupefying. The method has even been condemned by other em- 
inent authority. Why the School Board of a great city should 
thrust aside the opinions of the eminent men and educators 
in its midst, and run after ignes fatuos, is past finding out. 
EXETER. 








TEXT-BOOK RECITATION. 


THE NEW TEACHER’S EXAMINATION OF A PUPIL WHO 
HAS BEEN ALLOWED TO LEARN BY ROTE, 


Teacher.—I will first ask you some questions in geography. 
Mary Ann.—Yes, ma’am. 

T.—What is the Earth ? 

M. A, (Fluently).—“‘ The Earth is the planet which we in- 


T.—Did you ever see any other planet besides the earth ? 
M. A.—No, ma’am. 

T.—Do you understand what a planet is ? 

M. A.—That isn’t in my book. (She opens her book swiftly, 
an®@ points triumphantly.) 

T.—What is the equator ? 

M, A.—* The ’quater is a’ ’maginary line extending around 
the centre of the Earth, midway between the poles.’’ 
T.—What kind of a line did you say ? 

M. A.—A ’maginary line. 

T.—What kind of a line is that ? 

M. A, ( Hesitating).—Rope? No, wire. Miss Brown, I din’nt 
see anything like that in my geography. 


T.—No; but, Mary, does the equator extend right across 
the ocean ? 


M. A.—Yes, ma’am. 

T.—Then how do you think ships get across it ? 

M. A.—Do they lift it up, and go under? I don’t know;— 
dig a canal through it? I guess it’s a line of sand. 

T.—I will ask you to tell me the location of a few towns in 
Ohio. Where is Cincinnati ? 

M. A. (Brightening up).—In the northern part. 

T.—Where is Toledo ? 

M. A.—Eastern part. 

T.—Cleveland ? 

M. A.—Southern part. 

T.—Marietta ? 

M. A.—Western part. 

T.—Columbus ? 

M. A.—Central part. 

T. (Impatiently).—Mary Ann! that is the first one you have 
answered correctly. Have you never studied Ohio ? 

M. A.—Yes, ma’am. 

T.—Well, can you explain why you know nothing about it ? 

M. A. (Sulkily)—You do not ask the questions like Miss 
Smith used to. 

T. (Smiling).—Ah! how did she ask them ? 

M. A.—Why, she always began at the top of the map, and 
went right around in order. 

T.—In which State do you live ? 

M. A.—New York. 

T.—Can you tell me where Albany is ? 

M. A.—We have'nt gone as far as that yet. We've only 
just had the Western States and Africa. 





been during the two years of the change in supervision. I give 


M, A.—Oh yes’m. I’ve been over to t. 


T.—How do you add fractions ? 

M. A.—“ R’duce fractions necessary t’equivalent fractions 
having comman d’nominator add numeraters, ’n place sum 
over common d’nominator.”’ 

T.—What do you mean by equivalent fractions ? 

M. A.—I don’t know. 

T.—What do you understand by common ? 

M. A.—I don’t know. 

T.—Do you mean by a common denominator, one which is 
often seen, one which is not uncommon ? 

M. A.—Yes,ma’am. That isn’t in my book. 

T.—Give me the reason for that rule. 

M. A.—Miss Smith didn’t say anything about reason. 

T’—Have you worked the examples under this rule ? 

M. A.—Not all of them. 

T.—How many have you performed correctly ? 

T.—Two. 

T.—Which ? 

M. A.—The ist and 7th. 

T.—Those are both worked out in the book. 

M. A.—Yes, ma’am. 

T.—Why have'nt you done the others ? 

M, A.—I can do all the first six. 

7T.—Is that the reason you have not done them ? 

M. A,—Yes, ma’am. I supposed if I could do them, that 
was enough. 

T.—Why did you not do the last six ? 

M. A.—I couldn’t get them. 

T.—You have not worked the first six because you are able 
to, and you have not worked the last six because you are not 
able to. Is that it ? 

M. A.—Yes, ma’am. I never liked arithmetic, anyway. 

T.—Where is your home, Mary Ann? 

M. A.—Over in the edge of the woods, by Mr. Jobnson’s. 

T.—Do you walk through the woods, on your way to school ? 

M. A —Oh, yes, ma’am; and this morning I found some real 
pretty little white flowers there. They looked just like white 
stars, and they smelled just as sweet; every little star had five 
points, and the leaves were dark, shiny green. Do you know 
what those flowers are, Miss Brown ? 

T.—Yes, indeed; they are one of the several kinds of winter- 
green. 

M. A.—Is there more than one kind of wintergreen ? 

T.—A great many. 

M. A.—Will you show them to me some day ? 
T.—Certainly, with the greatest pleasure. 

M. A.—I know where there’s a wren’s nest in an old stump. 
T.—Will you show me? 

M. A.—Would you like to see it? The folks at home always 
make fun of my,—*‘ traps,’’ they call them. 

T.—What are they ? 

M. A.—Oh, pretty leaves and brakes and moss and stones 
and snail-shells, and lots of things. Miss Brown, I wish I 
didn’t have to study geography and arithmetic and grammar. 
I just hate them. 

T.—I do not wonder. 

M. A.—Why, Miss Brown ! 

T.—I mean it. You have never understood what you were 
studying. Now I will make a proposition to you. If you will 
show me all about your birds and flowers and ferns,—where 
they grow, I mean,—I will take you on a journey around the 
world, and show you some queer people who live among snow- 
drifts all summer long, and take you to London and Paris, and 
we will count up how many miles we go, and how much it costs 
us (I will pay it all), and how long we are gone, and we will 
figure up how much duty we will have to pay on the gloves we 
shall buy in Paris, and —— 

M. A.—Oh, Miss Brown! Do you really mean it? I'll show 
you a crow’s nest, too, if you will! 

T.—(Smiling, and laying her hand on the geography and 
arithmetic). Yes, Mary, I mean it, in a certain sense. We 
cannot really go to these places just now, but we can learn 
all about them, and see pictures of them, and reckon our ex- 
penses just as if we were going. That will be the next best 
thing. 

M., A. (Hagerly).—We will play we are going. 

T.—Yes; and to-morrow we will begin by going to Albany. 
I want you to find out just where it is and about how large it 
is. There are some grand buildings there,‘and I want you to 
find out about them. You will find a description of the State- 
house in this paper. (Hands her a newspaper. Exit Mary 
Ann, intently reading her paper). 

T. (To the audience).—Perhaps I cannot let Mary Ann spend 
so much time over every place as to take only one city at a 
lesson, but I shall let her wander among interesting towns 
until she grows fond of learning about them and unconsciously 
develops a taste for geographical information. If I can lead 
her to compute distances and expenses and duties, and 80 
work into our imaginary trip a review of the most important 
principles of arithmetic, so much the better. At first I thought 
her very stupid, but her bright interest in birds and flowers 
shows that she is a keen observer and a lover of the rare and 





T.—Have you studied arithmetic ? 


beautiful, I have great hopes of Mary Ann. (Ezit.) 











Dec. 1, 1881. 
oo 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIKS. 


¢ Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tax 
avmesed in the editorial columns, or over his TUBAL enceyt = 
promise oe thea =e on Ny Serrenpe nd with the writers. Cor. 
ively demands it.] j the pressure on oar columns impera- 








ERECTION OF A STATUE TO LOKD BYRON 


Thinking that the following communication may be of in- 
terest to the readers of Tue Jouunat, I send it to you for 
publication : 

On the 6th inst. the statue of Lord Byron was unveiled in a 
peautiful park at the city of Mesologgion, Greece, where he 
died on the 19th of April, 1824. The Greeks of to-day, as 
admirably expressed in the Greek verses of the inscription, 
erected this magnificent statue of white marble as a token of 
gratitude for the noble services he rendered to their fathers in 
the War for Independence. There were present about 30,000 
people from all parts of the country and from abroad An 
oration was delivered by Prof. N. Kiz:z's; and the national 
poet of Greece, Mr. A. Paraschos, read a poem. The greatest 
enthusiasm was manifested for the Prince of the Philhellenes, 
The inscription to the statue was composed by Prof. D Ch 
Semitelos, of the University of Athens, in the following ciegiac 
distichs: 

Byeravving dudrtimor &Oe oras, Seive, Bipove, 
‘Ov rége xjge pidevy Mrnpoovvns Ovyarees * 
Tov 3° evagyecwmy prnctw oolortes ayiom 
’Eliyves otjoav Laivoy é& épavor - 
Evte yao ‘Eliag ireiger’ thevOeging év &€Ohyp 
"A oi Oadnoen yaqua re pagvanervorg. 
Which may be translated thus: 
Stop, stranger, and look at Britannia’s noble son, Byron, 
whom the muses heartily loved; 
To him the Greeks this monument by contribution raised 
In perpetual remembrance of his benefaction ; 


For, when Greece was distressed in her struggle for liberty, 
He brought her comfort and joy to those in battle. 


Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 22, 1881. J. P. LEorsakos. 





MODEL SCHOOL BUILDINGS AT DENVER. 


A Denver paper gives the following facts as to the school- 
rooms, and their accessions, which seem to us, in most re- 
spects, model plans: 

Each room seats 54 pupils, is 28x32 feet, is lighted from 
the right and rear of pupils. Counting the halls, which by the 
construction really form a part of the room in atmospheric re- 
lations, each pupils has 28.7 square feet of floor-space, and 460 
cubic feet of atmosphere. The average glass-surface is 2.75 
square feet per pupil. The upper sash of each window is 
hung upon hinges at the bottom of the sash, and adjusted to 
any angle by patent metallic rods. 

A teacher, standing at the open door of her room, com- 
mands with her eye every part of each cloak-room, as well as 
the entire school-room, and all the hall and stair surface over 
which her pupils pass. This is true of every room. From the 
moment the student enters the outside door until he reaches 
his seat, he is under the eye of the teacher. 

From the door of each room the clock of the school-room 
and the regulating clock can be seen. This insures exactness 
in time. From a given point in the hall, the principal can 
look into each of the seven school-rooms, The temperature of 
the hall is the grand regulator of the temperature of the rooms. 
Single desks for each pupil are furnished. Each school-room 
has adjoining two ample cloak-rooms, — one for each sex, — 
thus separating the sexes and affording a retiring room, if 
necessary, The out-buildings are pure, clean, and free from 
marks and cuttings. 

All exposed interior finish is of natural wood, finished in 
oil. Different woods are used in different buildings. Butter- 
nut, walnut, ash, and southern pine have been used. Only 
white linen window-shades are used, and this gives a beautiful 
modified, white light whenever the sun’s rays shine directly in 
the windows. The transoms are of ground or stained glass. 

“The results of this school-house plan, which for eight and 


twelve-room buildings has been substantial, only slight modi-| 
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2. When the temperature rises suddenly, there is a storm 
forming north of you. 

8. The wind always blows from a region of fair weather 
toward a region where a storm is forming. 

4 Cirrus clouds always move from a region where a storm 
is in progress toward a region of fair weather. 

5. Cumulous clouds always move from a region of fair 
weather toward a region where a storm is forming. 

6. When cirrus clouds are moving rapidly from the north or 
northwest, there will be rain in less than twenty-four hours, 
no matier how cold it may be. 

7. When cirrus clouds are moving rapidly from the south or 
south west, there will be a cold rain-storm on the morrow if it 
be summer, and if it be winter there will be a snow-storm. 

8. The wind blows in a circle around a storm, and when it 
blows from the north the heaviest rain is east of you; from 
the south, the heaviest rain is west; from the east, the heav- 


-_ rain is south; from the west, the heaviest rain is north 
of you. 


9. The wind never blows unless rain or snow is falling with- 
in one thousand miles of you. 


10. Whenever a heavy white frost occurs, a storm is forming 
within one thousand miles north or northwest of you. 


——_eoo——— 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S CENTENNIAL. 


Preparations are being made by Superintendent Peaslee, of 
Cincinnati, for a celebration by the public schools of the cen- 
tenuial of Daniel Webster’s birthday. Bryant’s birthday, 
which occurred during the Nation’s mourning for Garfield’s 
death, had been selected by Mr. Peaslee for general commem- 
oration, but was observed in only a few schools. As a substi- 
tute, and to keep up these memorial days, he has fixed upon 
the hundredth birthday of the great statesman, Daniel Web- 
ster. The day will be given to selections from Webster’s 
speeches, and to patriotic poems and sentiments. Above all, 
the children are to be informed as to their duties as the future 
rulers of the greatest Republic on earth. 





WHAT’S WHAT? 


I have just perused “‘ H. L. B.’s”’ article upon “‘ The Rela- 
tive ‘What,’’’ and as I feel very much interested in the sub- 
ject I have determined to criticise his opinion, and advance 
one of my own for his consideration; thus we both may be 
able to arrive at a more satisfactory conclusion. With my 
classes, I have always followed the direction about it found in 
every English grammar with which I have any acquaintance; 
but I wish to change, if possible. ‘tH. L. B.’s”’ proposition 
to call what an indefinite relative pronoun seems to me to be 
more indefinite and unreasonable than the plan which we wish 
to abandon. He does not give his patient the “ fits,” it is 
true; but he seems to tell her a certain medicine, which can- 
not possibly be secured, would resuscitate her immediately. 
The word relative implies an antecedent which he cannot sup- 
ply. In the sentence, “ He took what you gave him,” I have 
arrived at the conclusion that what is a substantive, formed 
from an adjective pronoun. We are constantly forming sub- 
stantives of adjectives; why not allow it in this instance ? 
‘* H. L. B.”’ will naturally require me to satisfy the preceding 
transitive verb. I do this as we have to doin the case of verbs 
of saying and thinking,—the succeeding clause is the object. 

TuHos. M. CoLsTon. 


P. S.—Will “HH. L. B.” favor us with his opinion as to the 
expression, ‘‘ Many a man,”’ etc.? 


——_+~e 


OLD SCHOOLMASTER SAWS. 


In a school of young rascals the schoolmaster is always the 
principal. 

The curiosity I have to show you to-day, children, is per- 
haps the most wonderful in the collection. He beats all. 

The schoolmaster, it is said, trains the young idea how to 
shoot. He is not, himself, given to shooting, however. He 
takes more delight in the rod than the gun. 

The schoolmaster is not a military man, but his principal 
assistant is. The name of this assistant is Corporal Punish- 


fications having been made since 1876, are marked in the care ' ment. It is to be hoped the corporal will soon be remanded to 
and preservation of the buildings; easy discipline, many of the | private life. 


rigid movements necessary in a poorly-planned house being 
unnecessary, and comfort of the pupils. teachers, and economy 
heing secured, 


—-*o- 


WIND AND WEATHER. 
RULES FOR MAKING EVERY MAN HIS OWN VENNOK, 


Ata recent meeting of the Farmers’ Club of the American | 
Institute, Mr. A. J. DeVoe, of Hackensack, N. J., sent the own ruler. 
following ten short rules, by the use of which a person can | 


stan of the asking qu 
2 Nea See, even: ronan fg tee How to hun- | The schoolmaster can be found in all classes. He is also 


inion how given to classifying knowledge. I sometimes think I would 


Northern Hemisphere (north of latitude fifteen), 
dreds of miles around him he can form an accurate op 





The schoolmaster is sometimes called a tutor, and occasion- 
ally he is called an ass. On the whole, an astuter man is sel- 


dom found. 
The schoolmaster thoroughly understands the rule of three, 


‘but always insists upon the rule of one. So you see his un- 
| derstanding is out of all proportion to his rule. 


Although the schoolmaster is a ruler of the boys, he has his 
If he be no stick himself, his ruler always is. 

The schoolmaster is a very inquisitive person. He is always 
estions. His is a question-able calling. 


the wind and weather are progressing. At any rate, that is be in his classify could. 


Mr. DeVoe’s opinion. 


; is a storm figure if he were 
1. ‘When the temperature falls suddenly, oes should be; but sometimes a boy gets ahead of him. 


forming south of you. 


The schoolmaster is good at figures. He would cut a pretty 
not. He is the figure-head of the school, or 


He is also good at spelling. He can stand a long spell in a 
good situation without flinching. 

He is always correcting the errors of his pupils, and conse- 
quently has but little time to attend to his own. 

The schoolmaster is not a man of war, but he often employs 
amonitor. He would be all at sea without his monitor. He 
gets the monitor to see in his place. 

O shun misbehaving, children, or the see of the monitor 
shall overwhelm you. 


The schoolmaster teaches the A B C, but he cannot make a 
bee see. 


Every sort of ology is taught by the schoolmaster, but tau- 
tology is no better coming from him than from anybody else. 


ooo 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 184. Where may the following books be obtained, and 
what is the price of each: The Teacher, by Jacob Abbott; The 
Common School, and The Infant School, by so ? 

READER. 


Ans.—Order of Willard Small, Bromfield street, Boston, who 
keeps a large supply of pedagogical books, and who knows al- 
most everything about books. 


——*o0-—_ 
QUERIES. 


No. 185. A and B agree to swap horses, and to refer the 
difference to three men. Two of them say that A must pay 
$5.00 to boot, while the other says that B must pay $5.00 to 
boot. Who must pay, and how much, allowing each referee 
an equal voice in the decision. 


No. 186. In this Shakespearean line, ‘“‘ The duke yet lives 
that Henry shall depose,” how is that parsed ? 


No. 187. Onjwhat day of the week will the twentieth cent- 
ury begin ? Cc. R. B. 








LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Tae JOURNAL is ander the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications re thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.| 








HSITORICAL ENIGMA: 55 LETTERS, 


My 7, 12, 9, 47, 5, 48, 16, 31, was an ancient philosopher. 

My 21, 4, 8, 35, 34, 6, 3, 14, 23, 11, was an ancient his- 
torian. 

My 9, 17, 37, 18, 30, 39, 29, 20, were religious wars. 

My 26, 19, 53, 2, 38, 23, 8, 53, was a city captured by 
Henry V. 

My 41, 40, 35, 50, 53, 27, was a noted orator who lived be- 
fore Christ. 

My 44, 45, 1, 43, 21, 15, 54, 40, 19, 43, was a celebrated 
rhetorician. 

My 33, 25, 51, 46, 24, a place in England where a battle 
was fought in the thirteenth century. 

My 28, 42, 17, 6, 24, 28, 52, 47, 48, 49, was a poet of the 
nineteenth century. 

My 10, 36, 22, 28, 43, 13, 32, 43, 55, 23, 43, a place where 
the Austrians were defeated in the nineteenth century. 

My whole is an exclamation of Pyrrhus. 


BURIED CITIES AND RIVERS, 
(To be named and located.) 
1. They threw him into a den of lions. 
2. You are very industrious just now. 
3. Ask Hue for the paper; I want to read it. 
4, A bomb! aye! two were thrown into the fort. 
5. Can tonics be of any use in my case ? 
6. Lu beckons to us yonder. 
7. They say he broke the law. 
8. Please do not do so again. 
9. He saved others; himself he cannot save. 
10. The lumber cost ten dollars per thousand. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
T-e-p-i-g-8-0-t-0-t-e-c-8-r-n-,a-d-h-o-s 
S-o-t-0-w-r-o-e-n-a-l ; 
T-o-g-s-m-e-k-|-s-h-f-a-e-8,-t-e-v-8 
T-e-e-v-s-0-a-l-n-a-l, 


P.C. A. 


LirrLxe NELL. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVY. 17. 


WorD PuzzLE, — Day: |*‘Ay,” for evermore. ‘‘Da,’’ in 
sound the same as ‘‘day.’’ ‘‘A,’’ leads the letters of the alphabet. 
“‘D——d,” before the fool. ‘‘ D.D.,” following the parson,— 
or his name. ‘Y,’” pronounced “wy.”’ or “‘ why,’’ without 
the “‘h.” ‘“Yy,’’ doubled, in “‘ wise.’’| 
CHARADE.— Arthur. 
HIsTORICAL EniemA. — Declaration of Independence, and 
Emancipation Proclamation of the United States. 
ANSWERS RECEIVED. — Maine Enigma of Nov. 3 is solved 
by Mrs. E. M. Edwards, Marshallville, Ga. Biblical Enigma 
of Nov. 10 is answered by J. H. W. Schmidt, Ansonia, Ohio, 
and A. A. Holly, Plainfield, N. J.; the latter also answering 
the Transposition. 
We are also in receipt of the following answer to a puzzle of 
Nov.17: Norra EAsTOoN, Mass. Friday, Nov. 18, 1881. 
Scanning the “ Eclipses,’’ and groping among the three stars 
(* **), I detected day-light in less than a minute, and perfect 
* Day” in less than three minutes. NILLAR. 
Prize.—A copy of “ Livingstone” is offered for the best 
original puzzle sent to this department during December. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN LASSITUDE,. 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate with good success 
in lassitude and innervation. 





Venice, Iu. Cc. 8S. Yournrexr, M.D. 
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‘|tency snd supported at the people’s expense. 


= 


port of a helpless female ielative' at t the risk of muddle- 
ing the education of half-a-hundred children utterly de- 
pendent on this school for their mental start in life. 
For many of our school committees are little better than 
contemptible personal “ rings,’ where the daughter of 
Mr. A, the sister of Mr. B, the cousin of D, and the aunt 
of E, are all safely piloted to this elysium of incompe- 
It is 
time that public indignation, everywhere, was aroused 
and directed in lightning-flashes against this, the most 
intolerable abuse of confidence of which a public official 
ean be guilty. The defaulting clerk who carries off 
$100,000 from the treasury of a wealthy city or plun- 
ders the State or Nation, inflicts an injury not to be 
compared with a school committee that insults the com- 
munity and outrages the children by placing an incom- 
petent teacher in any school. All the worse is the 


=) offence when superior teachers are pushed out to make 


way for favorites whose only merits, as instructors, is 
the good-will of the appointing power. 
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to Wa. E. Suzipon, 


LITTLE DELAWARE AT SCHOOL. 


The State of Delaware, though not the least in terri- 
st sony, with one exception reports the smallest number of 
school-children of any sovereign commonwealth in the 
Union; its whole population, between five and twenty- 
one years, being less than 36,000. Of these, some 25,000 
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“ VALUABLE Cxseanr Fare. Pa We « are — to be 
able to announce an extension of time on our offer of 18 
Standard Volumes as a premium for subscriptions to 
our publications to the amount of $10. For particulars 
see JOURNAL of Oct. 27, page 279, or send for circular 
to this office. 











Iw the death of W. D. Henkle, editor and publisher| 
of The Ohio Educational Monthly and National Teacher, | 


white and 1,600 colored children are in the free schools 
of the State. These schools number 512; taught by 
536 teachers, for the average term of 7. 53 months per 
year. The average monthly salary of male teachers, 
including Wilmington, is $30.83 ; and of women $24.79. 
The State appropriation for 1880 was $26,600, which, 
with the $151,000, collected in school districts, gives 
$177,600 as the entire cost of the free school system. 
While there is a decrease in the whole amount of 
$38,800 since 1878, there is an increase of nearly 
$13,000 in the pay of teachers. More than one-half 


the cause of education suffers the loss of an earnest and|/the Delaware teachers have only attended the public 


active friend and worker. His entire life has been de- 
voted to education. As a teacher in several important 
positions, he made a reputation which gave him great 
prominence in the educational associations of Ohio, and he 
held for some years the position of State Commissioner 
and guided the interests of the State in educational 
matters with eminent ability and success. He was 
equally useful as superintendent of the schools of Salem, 
where he served in that capacity for many years. 
Since he relinquished that position he has devoted his 
attention to educational journalism, and more general 
work in connection with teachers’ institutes and asso- 
ciations, in which he has ever taken an active part. 
He has served the National Educational Association as 
its secretary for many years, and has had the care of 
the preparation of its annual volume of Proceedings for 
publication. Mr. Henkle was a thorough scholar and a 
good writer. We shall soon publish a detailed sketch 
of his life and Jabors in the educational world, in Tue 
JOURNAL. 


Tue most deadly enemy of any school is the trustee 
or committeeman, who, on any pretext, assists in plac- 
ing an incompetent teacher over any class of children 
and youth. Especially does this work mischief in the 
lower grades, where the foundations of education are 
being laid in the souls of the little ones. Yet no delu- 
sion is more common than that any kind-hearted lady 
is competent to deal with a city primary or a summer 
country district school. In multitudes of school-rooms 
we find these good-natured incompetents, utterly igno- 
rant of child-nature and good methods of instruction, to 
say nothing of the patchwork of half-knowledge which 
is the only mental stock in trade of the incumbent. 
The final cause of this scandal is generally found in 
some “canny” member of the school committee, often 
a “gentleman of property and standing,” who takes 


schools, although Wilmington supports a training-school 
of six months. A yearly institute, of a week, is held in 
each county, with good opportunities for instruction ; 
and the University of Delaware, and possibly some 
private academies, give instruction in didactics. The 
private-school interest seems proportionally weaker, and 
the public schools more largely attended by the children 
of leading families than in other States of the South. 
There, as everywhere in the old Southern States, the 
teachers are largely drawn from the young people of 
superior families, urged to self-help, and making an 
admirable material for school-work. 

All this is really the doing of the past ten years. 
The new school-law, under which this work is done, is 
only six years old. Previous to this date, the history 
of education in Delaware is substantially the same as 
in every Southern State;—an exceptional training, at 
home and abroad, for the small class of ruling people ; 
a constant struggle, by all white folks outside this class, 
for education, with very unsatisfactory results; the 
negro left in ignorance, and the free-school movement 
sandwiched and well-nigh smothered between the in- 
difference of the illiterate and the hostility of the 
cultured class. Delaware, however, can show a longer 
record than many of the Southern States. As early as 
1792, the foundations of a State fund were laid, although 
no use seems to have been made of it till 1817. From 
this date till 1829 the State dallied with that public 
delusion, a system of free instruction for poor people, 
with the usual results. At that period, an inefficient 
free-school law was enacted, with the fatal weakness of 
leaving to every district the question of supplementing 
the small sum received from the State by a local tax. 
Under this régime the people struggled with this weak 
instrument, till in 1861 it was finally enacted that each 
district should raise a specific sum as the condition of 
obtaining the State appropriation. Even with this im- 





the occasion, in this way, to relieve himself of the sup- 


provement, the free school languished in Delaware till 


within the last nui whee the celgte’ were ivnse’ to 
the necessity of united efforts for the children. 

The historian of our Southern commonwealths will 
fail to grasp the secret of their public affairs through 
the generation that followed the war, unless he studies 
the lives and works of the group of superior teachers 
and superintendents of schools who have been so largely 
instrumental in the establishment of the educational 
system now prevailing in every State. No body of 
people has ever enjoyed such an opportunity for a great 
public service in our day, and no class has shown a 
finer heroism, tact, and intelligent understanding of the 
people’s great need, than this brotherhood and sister- 
hood in the South. The people of Delaware will finally 
learn what they owe to leaders like President Purnell 
of the Univer sity, City-Supt. Harlan of Wilmington, 
and State-Supt. Groves. These men have led a body 
of teachers, resolute and able, during the past ten years, 
through a wearisome conflict against public indiffer- 
ence, political and sectarian jealousy, the ignorance of 
legislators, the mischievous intermeddling of unworthy 
school-committeemen, and all the nameless obstacles 
that block the way of the public-school reformer. But, 
happily, the victory is won and the State fairly in line, 
fully committed to the free education of all its children. 

The public schools of Wilmington are fairly equal to 
those of other cities of 40,000 people, admit both races 
to equal privileges, and are improving in the training 
of teachers, methods of instruction, and school accom- 
modations, every year. The University of Delaware 
receives the agricultural and mechanical fund from the 
State, is finely situated, has a broad curriculum and a 
very able corps of professors, and deserves a great 
attendance by the young men and women of the State. 
Every large town is building up an effective system of 
public schools, generally superintended by scholarly and 
faithful masters. The women teachers we have met at 
recent institutes, display a good spirit of earnest desire 
for improvement. The State Board, chiefly worked by 
Supt. Groves and his accomplished assistant, Mr. Car- 
penter, is doing valuable service through its function of 
the examination of teachers and the selection of school- 
books, and is thoroughly committed to the most ad- 
vanced ideas of school-keeping. 

The “ next things” in order are a thorough “ stump- 
ing” of the State, by competent men, to wake up and 
inform the masses of the people and persuade them to 
make their present school system a vital thing in every 
district. Once aroused and informed, the people will 
learn to dispense with the services of school-committee- 
men whose notion of the office is to push a political 
point, engineer a job, or lodge in the teacher’s chair an 
impecunious and incompetent lady-relative. The Soutb- 
ern people are to-day in far more danger from this style 
of local intrigue and maladministration, which makes 
the public school almost useless in so many localities, 
than from anything that any party is able to do in Con- 
gress or any President decree in the White House. 
While the people permit the enemies of the free school 
thus to cheat them out of their dearest right, the 
thorough education of their children, they will never 
know what a powerful instrument for good their schools 
can be made by generous support, competent instruction, 
and skilled supervision. The State should, at once, estab- 
lish a thorough normal school, support the institutes, 
and thus furnish its superior young people with the 
opportunity to acquire the art of instruction. It should 
also make haste to do full justice to its colored children, 
for every negro child in Delaware, raised in ignorance 


and its attendant helplessness and vice, will finally cost 
the State far more than the education of her finest 
qonne man at Princeton, Harvard, or Heidelberg. 
rom present yp ereey the people of Delaware have 
no intention of “going back” on their schools; and 
another decade as fruitful as the past will them 
beyond present defects and help them to make this 
State, so favored in situation, a en of fertility, a 
hive of manufacturing industry ; little in the large way 





that makes the name of more than one small American 
State a household word in every civilized land. 
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DRIFT. 
— We recently requested a class of twenty children or more, 
seven or eight years old, in a village school-house, to point to 


the North. The reason why not a soul was enabled so to do 


was given by their mistress; ‘‘ The children have'nt begun 
eography.”’ The mistress was an estimable lady, and the 
dearly beloved relative of a member of the school committee! 


— Good fashions grow apace. The training-school for serv- 
ants, including the cooking-school, is springing up in a hundred 
cities and becoming the “annex” of numerous schools, white 
and colored, in North and South. Nothing more useful has 
been attempted for many a year. If several thousand accom- 


plished ladies, who are dying of ennui, could be detailed by 
Dame Fashion, during the coming winter, to instruct as many 
hundreds of ignorant serving-women and shiftless mothers in 
good housekeeping, there would be a double-action industrial 
school as benificent to the teachers as helpful to the taught. 





— The Examining Committee of a certain county reports 
the unearthing of a venerable educational fossil who, for a 
generation, had played schoolmaster to successive detachments 
of the army of the future. To the questioning on grammar, 
the ingenuous reply was, “‘Grammar consists of four parts, 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. My scholars 
now seem to want to go further than orthography, and I can 
stand an examination on that. When any pupil calls for 
etymology, I’ll work up on that and appear before your honor- 
able board.” 

— In a new railroad village, recently visited, we learned that 
six boys were being schooled at a neighboring academy at an 
expense of $1,800. Of course, six prominent eitizens in a dis- 
trict school meeting voted against the tax for public instruc- 
tion. As a consequence, the remaining one hundred children 
in the place were gathered in the shabbiest building in the 
village and taught, at an expense of $400 for the entire crowd, 
probably for five or six months in the year. A compromise in 


that town which would have put the schoolhouse in decent 
repair and given the whole y of children eight months of 
suitable schooling, would have saved $500 to the village, and, 
in the end, satisfied the parents of the six boys; while the 
remaining one hundred would have enjoyed the greatest 
American chance,—a good common school. 


— That wonderful body of educational wiseacres, — the 
Philadelphia Board of Education, — has made another exhibi- 
tion of itself by rescinding the permission granted the teachers 
to attend the meetings of the Teachers’ Institute after Jan. 1. 
If the Institute is poor, it would seem that the Board had 
power to institute a reform; if good, this act is an exceedingly 
stupid performance. One of the members denounces the In- 
stitute as a “‘ fourth-rate variety show,’’ a title that would well 
become the performances of a good many boards of education 
in our great cities, The most deadly peril to the public school 
is not from the machination of its declared enemies, but from 


the intrigues of a great crowd of small politicians, respectable 
stupidities, and unrespectable bummers, who, on various pre- 
texts, sitin the chairs of the school trustee, and often make 
good educational work well-nigh impossible. The good City 
of Brotherly Love is a great sufferer from this cause, and no 
work of reform is more loudly demanded than a thorough 
overhauling of the personélle of its Board of Education. 


— The habit of the managers of the great teachers’ insti- 
tutes, of combining with the professional day-work a series of 
attractive lectures and musical entertainments for the general 
public, seems to us highly commendable. It associates the 
work of the common-school teacher with all that is attractive 
in literature, music, and our beautiful new illustrative art. 
Every true school-man should labor thus for the unification 
of all the elements of American culture. One of the most dis- 
agreeable ear-marks of literary snobbery is the contemptuous 
attitude too often put on by our literary celebrities in their 
wild and silly criticisms on American education. Say what 
they will, the Gail Hamiltons, the Grant Whites, the Atlan- 


tics, Popular Science Monthlies, and North Americans, not to 
speak of the international novelists, are in the same boat as 
the village schoolmaster and oye ngs ee gag gant whose 
vocation and services they affect to despise. American cul- 
ture has its d and natural orders of nobility, but it all 
belongs together, and is separated from nothing save ignorance 
and the despotism and superstition that are rooted therein. 


= Donahoe’s Magazine, ‘‘ devoted to the Irish race at home 
and abroad,”’ published in Boston, price 20 cents, undertakes 
the report of a report in the Boston Post of a lecture by the 
associate editor of this journal, A. D. Mayo, on The South at 
School. If the “Irish race at home and abroad” is in the 
hands of teachers and leaders as eminent for fairness and 
truthfulness as the accomplished editor of Donahoe’s Magazine 
exhibits himself in this burlesque, it has a new claim on the 
sympathy of mankind. The lecture referred to was first read 
before several eminent representatives of Southern education, 
and heartily indorsed by them, and since repeatedly approved 
by the most trusted of our Southern schoolmen and women. 


Not satisfied with a poor attempt at misrepresentation, this 
critic deliberately manufactures an entire sentence, in quota- 
tion marks, not a word nor an idea of which was in the 
cause of “Christian education’ must be 
nts more 


lecture, 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


MEETING AT NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The semi-annual sessions of this body were held at the High 
School in this city, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 25 and 26. The 
Council now numbers ninety members, consisting of the lead- 
ing school-teachers and officers of the State, and was organized 
in 1879. The first president was Prin. G. R. Burton, of New 
Haven. Its meetings are held semi-annually, in the months 
of May and November. 


ITS OBJECTS ARE : 

(1) To awaken in the public mind a greater degree of inter- 
est in education. (2) To arouse in teachers generally a greater 
zeal for their work, and an earnest desire for constant im- 
provement in it. (3) To elevate the character of the schools, 
and in all suitable ways to increase their efficiency. (4) To 
endeavor to establish the profession of teaching on a better 
basis, 

The officers of the Council for 1881 are: President—M. S. 
Crosby, Waterbury. Vice-President—Nathan L. Bishop, Nor- 
wich. Secretary—C. L. Ames, Plantsville. Treasurer—A. P. 
Somes, Danielsonville. Executive Committee—Mark Pitman, 
New Haven; Giles Potter, Essex; I. N. Carleton, New Britain. 


A STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

The first business before the Council was the hearing of a 
report of a committee appointed to present to the Legislative 
Committee on Education the bill concerning a State Board of 
Examiners for teachers. Mr. G. E. Elliott, of Clinton, stated 
that two years ago a bill was presented to the Legislature for 
the examination of teachers, which was not aceepted. Last 
year they presented a new bill, and this was reported upon un- 
favorably by the Legislative Committee. The Committee now 
ropose an addition to the bill, which provides that the bill of 
ast year shall not apply to any town, city, or school district, 
unless the school visitors or Board of Education in said town, 
city, or district shall accept the same, 

Mr. Whitmore, of New Haven, opposed the bill as favoring 
centralization in school management. In Ohio, where there 
was a State Board of Examiners, the schools were not so good 
as in Connecticut. 

Mr. Curtis thought that the liberty and privilege of teachers 
should be enlarged. 

Professor Northend said that, under the bill, it might be 
possible for such an arrangement to be made as the sending 
outside of the State for examiners. 

Professor Carleton, of New Britain, read from a report of 
the State Board, to show how that a fool with a friend on a 
school district committee could now get appointed as a teacher. 
Mr. French had noticed a tendency in all towns to place on 
local boards of education, or district school committees, men in 
political life, and to displace ministers. The people appeared 
to desire on their school committees practical men; but these 
busy citizens often felt that they were unqualified to examine 
teachers. In some cases, where teachers had been examined 
by men of this kind, they had been afterward found wholly 
unsuitable to teach, in fact were perfect failures. 

Principal Lewis said that some of the people were jealous 
that the rights and responsibilities of district committees would 
be taken away were such a bill to pass. He referred to the 
condition of things in Hampton, Windham County, and said 
there had been great changes there within thirty years. The 
ple generally were not nearly as well educated as formerly. 
oreigners had settled there. 
Professor Northend said the formation of a board of exam- 
iners for the State would be only a step in educational advance. 
B. G. Northrop, of the State Board of Education, argued in 
favor of the project. He said there was nothing contrary to 
law in going outside the State for teachers. There had been 
a great advance in the quality of teaching in other States when 
State examiners had been created by law. He quoted Nathan- 
iel Wheeler, of Bridgeport, as in favor of the bill. He said: 
‘*T would sooner cut of my right hand than that Connecticut 
should lose her power in town meetings. South Carolina 
could never have good schools under her parish and county 
system.”’ 
Mr. Loomis, of Middletown, said the country schools of 
New York never had so high a standard as Connecticut. He 
gave a humorous account of the embarrassment of ‘one town 
in this State, when they elected a man as the district commit- 
tee principally for the reason that he had no daughter who 
wanted a teacher’s position, but who beat the voters by putting 


The boys snapped apple-seeds at her, and her 
phe —_ failure. "He pa sure that under the bill some 


schools would be raised 33 per cent. in scholarship. 
After further discussion, participated in by Messrs. Elliott, 
Curtis, Whitmore, Parish, Camp, Sawyer, and others, it was 


e petition, the signatures of legal voters only 
pe ont go saatal part or present official relation to the 
schools of any signer being designated; and, for another peti- 
tion, the names 0 teachers and others interested, whether vot- 


ers or not. 

What Is Education? 
The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of this 
topic, and was opened by Principal Carleton, who cited the 
following excellent authorities in defining education: 





sacred 
ushed when its defenders can find no 
potent in its than “wh rs’’ about the public 
schools ‘and ear false witness,” ortified by fraudulent, 


quotations, concerning public men. 


hard p 


Prussian Definition : — “ The harmonious and equable evolution of the 


human 
Stein : —“ By a method based on the nature of the mind, every power of the 


soul to be unfolded, every crude nciple of life (to be) stirred up and nourished, 
all one-sided culture avoided, and the impulses on which the worth and strength 
of men rest, carefully attended to.” 


James Mill: —The End of Edacation: ‘To render the individual, as much 
as b'e, an instrument of happiness, first to himself, and next to other beings.” 
_The End of Education: —‘*The premotion of human happiness, human 
virtue, human perfection.”’ 

J. Stuart Mill: —“ Education includes whatever we do for ourselves, and 
whatever is done for us by others for the express purpose of bringing us nearer 
to the  pemeeten of our nature; in its largest acceptation it ends even 
the indirect effects produced on character and on the human faculties by thi 

of which the direct purposes are different; by laws, by forms of government, 
the industrial arts, by modes of social life; nay, even phy facts not de- 
pendent on human wil ; by climate, soil, and local position. 
Another by the same (a narrower view): — The culture which each gener- 
ation purposely gives to those who are to be its successors, in order to qualify 
them for, at least, keeping up, and if possible, for raising the improvement whi 


has been attained.”’ 
—“In the widest 


Article on Education in Chambers's yy = peopel 
sense of the word, a man is educated either for g or evil by everything he 
made, 


experiences from the cradle to the grave. (Say rather ‘ formed,’ ‘ ‘ine 
fluenced.’—{ Bain]}). Butin the more used and limited sense, the term ‘educa- 
tion’ is confined to the efforts made, of set purpose, to train men in a ular 
way, — the efforts of the grown-up part of the community to inform the intellect 
and mould the character of the young (rather too onal stress on the fact of 
influence from without); and more especially to the labors of professional 
educators and schoolmasters.”’ 


Appleton’s Cyclopedia : — “* The development and cultivation of the various 
physical, intellectual, and moral faculties. In a general sense it com ids 
all the means which contribute to this result in an individual from infancy 


through manhood.’ 

Paley : —“* Education, in the most extensive sense of the w mi) 
hend oe piaparatlon that is made in our youth for the conc atberea 

President Crosby called attention to Varro’s definition, as 
follows: Ediicit obstitriz ; Edicat nutrix ; Instituit pedagogus, 
Mr. Bicknell, of Boston, said that while school-men should 
accept the broad scope of education as defined, they should 
as clearly understand the limitations which bounded the 
work of the teacher, thereby relieving him of the vast responsi- 
bility often placed upon him. He cannot do the work of the 
church or the home. He may supplement both. 

Mr. Whitmore, of New Haven, would substitute instructor 
and instruction for educator and education, to which Professor 
Carleton objected, on the ground that the term was too narrow. 
Mr. Pitman, of New Haven, thinks that our schools are not 
for harmonious development of the child, but to make special- 
ists in one or two particular directions, 

Mr. Whitmore again urged the position of the teacher as 
an instructor rather than an educator. 

Mr. Potter spoke of the absence of the home and church 
element in the education of many children, and the need of 
the public school as a supplement to the home, 
Superintendent Parish would have education include what 
is (1) true, and what is (2) right. The correct answer to a 
roblem in arithmetic is symbolical of all results in life. 
orals should be a part of the school curriculum. 


What Is Teaching? 

At the session, Friday evening, after the transaction of some 
unimportant business, the subject, ‘‘ What is Teaching ?” was 
taken up. Mr, Dutton, of New Haven, opened the discussion, 
and said that he thought nature was an important factor in 
the matter of teaching. We have, he continued, teachers who 
pay no attention to the activity of the child, its surroundings 
at home, etc. Kuowledge is poured out for the child by the 
teacher with great force, but with a frigid result. I have been 
interested in the work of Dr. Arnold. He argued that instruc- 
tion was to come from the soul. We can’t teach sectarian re- 
ligion, but we can teach religiously, and so bring about moral 
effects which will bring up scholars to be good men and 
women. I don’t see how we can narrow down our work in 
our schools except when the scholars reach the higher grades. 
I have seen at least three tests of teachings. One is measuring 
the part the scholar takes in the matter, the second is measur- 
ing the amount of fresh thought evolved, and the third is to 
ascertain whether the labor of the scholar is a pleasant one. 
When the teachers fail to produce these results, the labor is 
lost. The true teacher can tell when these cheerful and mind- 
ful results are attained. We can only instruct successfully by 
instructing individually. 

Superintendent Parish said: In my experience teaching is a 
rocess by which you enable a pupil to learn to teach himeelf. 
Teach the scholar so that he will use his faculties in school, 
that he can apply them equally as well when he goes out into 
life. It has always been my aim to so instruct pupils that 
they will govern themselves, by teaching them to learn self- 
control aa government. Then the tyranny which comes up 
sometimes will be missing. 
Mr. Carleton quoted the following definitions of Teaching, 


and commented on them: 
‘‘ Teaching is the process of arousing and directing the men- 
tal activities in such a way as will lead to the acquisition of 
knowledge and to the development and strengthening of the 
faculties.’’—New Eng. Assoc. of School Supte, 
“Presenting objects of thought to the mind for knowledge 
and mental development, is teaching.”’—Hon. J. W. Dickinson, 
Mass. Report for 1877-78, page 98. 
Mr. Carleton said that he thought business-men were not 
liable to take graduates of Yale and the public schools into 
their employ as bookkeepers and accountants. They had 
ther bring up a bookkeeper through all grades of their own 
pasteene howeees, and give him practical experience in the 
usiness. 
. Mr. Whitmore, of New Haven, said that such was not the 
case in that city. There were many cases within his knowl- 
edge where graduates of the high school were e 
ouninge> and ee — accountants, and held 
itions of great respo: y: 
PeThe discussion at this point became 
bers took gents and several questions re 
were asked. 
Mr. Dutton said the main question in the system of our 
graded schools was: Do they turn out as self-reliant scholars 
those who came out of the old-fashioned schools of twenty 





eral. Many mem- 
Gating to the subject 





as 
r years ? 

or ir Lewis, of New Haven, said thé old-fashioned practice 

was to out some one, two, or three t scholars, whe 

turned out good men and were self-reliant. Dut in our graded 


schools, he continued, we strive to make the lowest pupils as 
self-reliant as the highest. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Les & SHEepakrp, Boston. 

Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe. By a Lady. Edited by Oliver 
Optic, with numerous full- and letterpress illustrations. 
Boards, illuminated sides, $1 25. 

He Giveth his Beloved Sleep. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
With full- and letterpress illustrations, from designs by 
Miss L. umphrey, aguas by Andrew Small 4to, 
English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. Uniform with the series of 
Illustrated Hymns and Poems. 

Young Americans in Japan ; or, the Adventures of the Jewett 
Family and their Friend Oto Nambo. Wy Edward Greely. 
With 170 full-page and letterpress illustrations. Reval 
octavo, 7x91g inches. Handsomely illuminated cover, $1.50 

Oliver Optic’s new book, Up the River ; or, Yachting on the 
Mississippi. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $150. Being the 
sixth and last volume of the Great Western Series. 

J. T. Trowbridge’s new book, The Pocket Rifle. 16mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. Being the fifth volume of the Silver 


Medal 
Another “ Hero of History”: Ralegh, His Exploits and Voy- 
16mo, cloth, illus- 


ages. By Geo Makepeace Towle. 
trated, $1.25. the fifth of the series of Heroes of 
History 


Hannah Jane. By David Ross Locke (Rev. Petroleum V. 
Nasby). With full-page and letterpress iliustrations. Royal 
octavo, rich English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

mney Sent & World; a Boy’s Adventures Sea and 

By Capt. Charles W. Hall, author of A in the 
Ice Fields, etc. With numerous full-page and letterpress 
illustrations. Royal octavo, handsome cover, $1.50. 


Our Little Ones. Illustrated Stories and Poems for Little Peo- 
Edited by Oliver Optic. With over 350 wood-cuts, 
wed by Andrew, from original designs American 

done expressly for this book. Bound in illuminated 
cover, with a beautiful and original design, price $1.50. Size 
of book, 7x914 inches, 400 pages. 

It is just the thing for little ones from two to twelve years 
old, and its 350 illustrations, many of them fine works of the 
imagination, form a veritable picture-gallery for little folks. 
In fact, the illustrations are superior to many more expensive 
magazines and are well worth the price of the book. The 
work is composed of short and simple stories told in good 
style and attractively, while charming little poems, some of 
them of merit, are liberally interspersed. Everything is illus- 
trated by wood-cuts, which, with its handsome binding, gives 
the work a most tasty and artistic look. It will be appreciated 
by mothers as well as children. 

The above list of books are exactly suited to the holiday 
season, — beautifully illustrated and bound in the most at- 
tractive style. The crowded condition of our book-table 
forbids that we should point out in detail the excellencies of | 
these charming books. We advise our readers to examine! 
them, knowing they will be pleased. 





Harper & Broruenrs, New Yor«. 


CoLoneL Kyox’s Booxs or TRAVEL IN THE FAR EAstT. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East— Part I. Adventures 
of Two Youths in a Journey to J and China. Copiously 
illustrated. 8vo, ornamental cloth, $3.00. 


The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part II. Adventures 
of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java. With 
Descriptions of agg te Cambonia, Sumatra, and the 
Malay Archipelago. Copiously illustrated. 8vo, ornamental 
eloth, $3.00. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part III. Adventures 
of Two Youths in a Journey to Ceylon and India. With! 
Descriptions of Borneo, the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. 
Copiously illustrated. 8vo, ornamental cloth, $3.00. 

The third volume completes the series, The Boy Travellers 
in the Far East, by Mr. Knox. He presents a truthful account 
of Ceylon, India, Barmah, and the Philippine Islands as they 
appear to-day. The descriptions of countries, cities, temples, 
people, manners, and customs are made from his personal ob- 
servations and notes. It is a volume of exquisite taste in 
style of binding, typography, and artistic excellence of illus- 
trations. The entire series of these volumes make a grand 
treasury of information concerning the East,—almost a li- 
brary of themselves. 

Tue Cruise or THe Guost. By W. L. Alden, author of The 
Moral Pirates. Lillustrated. 


This is an entertaining story of the fitting up and cruise of 
a sail-boat through the bays of Long Island, by a party of 
wide-awake boys. Health, fun, and elementary nautical 
knowledge were secured. The experiences and incidents are 
well told, and the book will be one boys will richly enjoy. 
More than a dozen full-page illustrations add to the attractive- 
ness of the little volume. 


CHARLES Scripyer's Sons, New Yor«. 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR. i 
L—Tue Ovrseeak or ReBELLiox. By John G. Nicolay, | 
Esq., Private Secretary to President Lincoln. 
A volume, describing the of the war, 
and cn from election 
end of the tatlle of Ball Ron ¥ oo a 
1L—From Fort Henry To Co 
Force, Brigadier 


commanding First Division, 17th 
Colonel of the 20th Ohio, 





Hon. M. F. 


By the 
ead, take 


the regiment at 
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The narrative of events in the West from the summer of 
1861 to May, 1862; covering the capture of Forts Henry and 
Dunelson, the battle of Shiloh, etc., etc. 
1Il.—Tue Pentyvsuta. By Alexander S. Webb, LL.D., Presi- 

dent of the College of the City of New York; Assistant Chief 

of Artillery. Army of the Potomac, 1861-’62; General Com- 
manding 2d Div, 2d Corps; Chief of Staff, Army of the 

Potomac, ete. 

The history of McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, from his 
appointment to the end of the seven days’ fight. 

IV —Tue Army Unper Porr. By John C. Ropes, Esq., 

Member of the Military Society of Massachusetts. 

From the appointment of Pope to command the Army of 
Virginia, to the appointment of McClellan to the general com- 
mand in September, 1862. Each, 1 vol, 12mo, with maps. 
Price, $1 00 
Comp.ete Writtnes or Dr. J. G. HoLtanp. With the 

Author's Revision. Bittersweet, Titcomb’s Letters, Gold 

Foil K«thrina, Lessons in Life, Plain Talks. Each, 1 vol., 

small i2mo, Price, $1.25. 

The remaining volumes will follow at regular intervals. 
Tue CHRONICLE OF THE Drum. By W.M. Thackeray. With 

illustrations by Frost, Pyle, Fredericks, Lungren, Share, and 

others. 1 vol., 4to. Illuminated cloth, full gilt, $5.00. 


“A brilliant example of what the best American talent 
attains.”’ 

The new publications of the enterprising firm of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, named above, are all books of standard ex- 
cellence, and to those of our readers looking for books of per- 
manent value for holiday gifts, we commend them heartily, 
and shall give them further notice when our columns are less 
crowded. 


A WorLD or WonpeRs ; or, Marvels in Animate and Inan- 
imate Nature. With 322 illustrations. Price, $2.00. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This book of interesting and valuable scientific information 
is divided into five parts. Part I. relates to the Wonders of 
Marine Life, beginning with the lowest forms of animal life,— 
the heuse-builders of the ocean, the swine of the ocean, the 
octopus, cuttle-fish, argonaut, etc., and some queer wonders 
of ocean and river. Part II., Curiosities of Vegetable Life,— 
giving an account of the remarkable plants and wonderful 
trees. Part III. presents the Curiosities of the Insect and Rep- 
tile World, the habits and uses of insects, and the remarkable 
examples of the reptile races. Part 1V. unfolds the Marvels 
of Bird and Beast Life, strange birds and their strange ways, 
and brief studies of some of the curious beasts. Part V. is 
devoted to the Phenomenal Forces of Nature, — the wonders 
of air and water, and of ice and fire. The illustrations are 
not only very numerous, but admirably adapted as object- 
lessons for study. The book is printed and bound in the best 
style of the book-makers’ art. 


A MANUAL or Eno isn Literature. By N. K. Royse, 
author of A Manual of American Literature. Philadelphia: 
Cowperthwait & Co. 

This valuable and well chosen compendium of the best 
things in English literature is designed for the use of schools 
of advanced grades. The arrangement of the book is excel- 
lent, and well adapted as a guide to the student. It presents 
in the first part a condensed sketch of the history of English 
literature from Chaucer to Elizabeth, during the age of Eliza- 
beth and James I.; the epoch of the Civil War and Common- 
wealth, the age of the Restoration, the epoch of the Revolu- 
tion, and the characteristics of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Part Il. presents the representative English 
writers of the nineteenth century, beginning with Tennyson 
among the poets, and ending with Shelley. Among fictionists 
are given the biography and history of writings and selections 
from George Eliot, Lytton, Dickens, Thackeray, and Scott; of 
essayists, Ruskin, DeQuincey, Wilson, Lamb, and Hazlitt; of 
historians, Froude, Carlyle, Grote, Macaulay, and Hallam. 
In the eighteenth century the leading poets, writers of fiction, 
historians, and miscellaneous writers are outlined. The same 
plan is pursued with the earlier authors of note, back to 
Chaucer. 

The special feature of this valuable manual is that it brings 
into notice only such writers as are universally acknowledged 
to be representative in character,—only fifty-three writers being 
treated of at length, while writers of less importance to the 
student are merely named, classified, and located. It is a 
book highly creditable to the author, and is presented to the 
student world in excellent style by the enterprising publishers. 


Tae New Boox or Worsuip: Songs of Christian Praise. 
Edited by Rev. Charles H. Richards. Price, $1.00 and 
= Published by Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co., New 

ork, 


The following special features make this a peculiarly desir- 
able book to use: 1. The hymns are usually rich in quality, 
and are the cream of our hymnology. 2. They are lyrical in 
character, and expressive of noble religious feeling. 3, The 
old favorites are here: Watts heads the list, as usual. The 
best old Latin and German hymns, in beautiful translations, 
are here; and the sweetest and noblest modern English and 
American bymns are included. 4. It is pre-eminently a book 
of praise, It is unusually full on the topic of Christ, and the 





Christian life. 5. Praice meetings, prayer meetings, children’s 
praise, revival occasions, and others, are amply provided for, 
6. The name of the author, and date of each hymn, as well as 
of each tune, are printed with it. 7. Each hymn has its ap- 
propriate tune on the same or opposite page. 8. The tunes 
are such as people like to sing, and such as are worth singing. 
9. The old tunes are here. Lowell Mason leads the van, and 
the songs dear to the heart of the Churches are retained, 
10. The best and freshest new music is here. The modern 
English composers, who have done so much to elevate and im- 
prove religious song, such as Monk, Hopkins, Barnby, Dykes, 
Sullivan, Steiner, Calkin, Macfarren, Gauntlett, and others, 
are represented in unusual numbers. The best classic com- 
posers are here. 11. There are nearly 400 tunes, 12, The 
chants, about 30 in number, are set to music of the best Eng- 
lish masters. 13. The responsive readings are a specia! feature 
of this work. 14. They are topically arranged, and this makes 
it an admirable pastor’s hand-book for special occasions. 

We have examined this volume of Songs of Christian Praise, 
with special regard to its use in schools and churches, and 
must pronounce it one of the very best in the market. It 
should have a wide circulation, as a reward to the publishers 
for the scholarship, taste, and judgment displayed in its prep- 
aration. 


Zia-ZaG JOURNEYS IN THE ORIENT. The Adriatic to the 
Baltic. By Hezekiah Butterworth, author of Young Folks’ 
History of Boston, Young Folks’ History of America, Zig- 
zag Journeys to a etc. A Journey of the Zig-Zag Club 
from Vienna to the Golden Horn, The Euxine, Moscow, and 
St. Petersburg, containing a description of the Great Fair at 
Nijni-Novgorod, and many oriental tales and wonders. Fully 
illustrated. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1 vol., small quarto. 
Illuminated boards, $1.75; cloth, extra, $2.25. 

This elegant volume is copiously supplied with excellent 
stories and beautiful illustrations, and like the previously 
issued Zig-Zag books, will amuse and instruct the young. Mr. 
Butterworth writes in charming style, and presents, in this 
attractive book, information which will make clear to young 
people the so-called ‘‘ Eastern Question,’”’ and will stimulate 
an intelligent interest in foreign political affairs. The pub- 
lishers have outdone themselves in the taste displayed in bind- 
ing and illustrations. It will make thousands of young people 


glad during the holiday season. 


LipPpincoTt’s POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. By Marcius 
Willson. Embracing a First, Second, Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Reader, together with a supplementary volume designd 
both as a Reader and Speaker. The Fifth Reader, illus- 
trated, 333 pp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


This new reader is a continuation of the plan pursued in 
the preceding numbers, noticed in these columns some weeks 
ago. It contains a great variety of excellent selections, The 
** Around the World”’ letters form a series of chapters of rare 
interest. They give incidents of a three years’ voyage by a 
class of students, accompanied by their instructors, and com- 
bine a vast amount of valuable geographical and historical in- 
formation, with choice literary selections. The voyagers begin 
their tourin England: visit Scotland, Holland, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow; go up the Rhine; visit Paris; on the way by steamer 
to Gibralter, seek shelter in the harbor of Corunna; go to Rome, 
Naples, Venice; cross into Greece, and on into Turkey, and 
make the tour of the Holy Land, returning through the Bos- 
phorus to Smyrna and Ephesus. They pass from Palestine to 
Egypt, through that ancient land, and then back through the 
Mediterranean, touching at Utica, the scene of Cato’s soliloquy 
and death. After viewing Carthage, their route is to the 
Madeiras and Teneriffe, to St. Helena, through the East Indies, 
to China, to Japan, to San Francisco, and home. This is a 
prominent and novel feature of this excellent Reader. It has 
an accurate map of Palestine, and thirty beautiful illustrations 
of places visited in the tour aronnd the world. Teacher and 
pupils will find the series exceedingly interesting, and admira- 
bly adapted to the wants of our schools. The educational 
teachings are comprehensive and practical, and the series 
is throughout a life-like exposition of the development and 
growth of correct principles and the formation of character. 


Doctor Dick. A sequel to Siz Little Rebels. By Kate Tau- 
natt Woods. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The story begins with Dick and Reginald at Harvard, with 
Miss Lucinda as their housekeeper, and a number of old friends 
as fellow-boarders. The story of the fall of Richmond, and 
the assassination of Lincoln, are vividly told. One of the most 
interesting chapters of the book is that which describes the 
visit,—after the fall of the Confederacy,—of Reginald’s father, 
General Gresham, to Cambridge, and the rejoicings which fol- 
lowed. The whole book is full of life and incident, and will 
be thoroughly enjoyed by young readers. 


THe MAGAzine or Ant. New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
Co. Price, 35 cents monthly, $3.50 per year. 


The December number, just issued, is No. 1 of Volume V. 
This magazine has had a remarkable but richly-deserved suc- 
cess in America. It was cnlarged a year ago, and now has 
added a department devoted exclusively to American art, man- 
aged by one of the best-known artists on the continent. Every 
friend of art should give this magazine hearty support. The 
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present number contains a beautiful original etching as a fron- 
tispiece, by G. P. Jacomb Hood, entitled “The Fisher-Folks’ 
Harvest’’; “‘ A Brighton Treasure-House,” with five striking 
engravings; “‘ The Waning of the Year,” with six engravings, 
—all charming landscape views, ‘‘ An American Humorist in 
Paint,” with portrait and two engravings ; ‘‘The Earliest 
Cathedral Windows,”’ with four illustrations; “‘ Door Knock- 
ers,’ with three illustrations; ‘‘An Artist’s Idea of Sketch- 
ing,” with four engravings; ‘An Exhibition of Christmas 
Cards;” “The Love Affairs of Angelica Kaufman, with en- 
gravings of her portrait; “‘ The Royal Courts of Justice,” with 
six engravings ; “Equilibrium” from the statue by Signor 
Ettore Ximenes; “‘ Art Notes,” and the added monthly record 
of American art. We advise every friend of art, and especially 
all teachers, to begin with the first number of Volume V. It 
is very cheap, and “‘ a thing of beauty,” 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— James R, Osgood & Co. have published, in a pretty little 
volume, that can almost be carried in the watch-pocket, the 
essay on The American Newspaper which was read by Charles 
Dudley Warner before the Social Science Association at Sar- 
atoga. Mr. Warner’s suggestions and reflections are worthy 
of careful consideration. They reflect the opinion of a man of 
thought and practical experience. Kleanor Maitland, pub- 
lished by the same firm, is by Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement. It 
is a novel of thought, and appeals most fully and deeply to 
thoughtful people; yet its plot is of so much interest and so 
cleverly developed that even the ordinary novel reader is not 
likely to lay the book down unfinished. The characters in the 
tale are individual and clearly drawn, and contrasted with 
much judgment and skill. The high-minded vein in which 
the book is written can hardly be too highly praised; for, while 
it is frank and sincere, it is no less of the utmost fineness and 
moral strength. Price, $1.25. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have just issued the third vol- 
ume of Lothrop’s Library of Entertaining History. Spain is 
from the fascinating pen of Prof. Harrison of Virginia, whose 
sketches of travel abroad have given him an extended literary 
reputation. No country in Europe possesses a more romantic 
history than Spain. Professor Harrison has traced from cen- 
tury to century the story of this wonderful country and its 
people. Beginning with the reign of the Visigoths, about the 
year A. D. 350, he has given a description of the condition of 
the country at that time, and sketched in brief the continuous 
wars which rendered peace a thing unknown to its inhabitants. 
Price, $1.50. 

— We learn that the Popular History of the United States, 
by John Frost and John G. Shea, published by R. Worthing- 
ton, New York, has been a grand success. A newand greatly- 
improved edition has just been issued. A fine portrait of 
Washington forms the frontispiece, and the book is copiously 
illustrated with striking pictures. For family and school use 
it is an excellent book. 

— Miss Jewett’s new book, Country By-Ways, is so genuine 
and trustworthy in its descriptions of New England country 
life and character, so full of exquisite, skillful touches, so 
sympathetic and so prompt to recognize all beauty and excel- 


lence, and written in a style of so charming grace and sim- 

plicity, that it fascinates geaders who can rightly appreciate 

a rare qualities. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
oston. 


— Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. announce that the editorship 
of the International Review, beginning with the January 
number, has been assumed by Mr. Robert P. Porter and Mr. 
Henry Gannett, who will conduct the Keview in the interests 
of literature and science. Messrs. Henry Cabot Lodge and 
John T. Morse, Jr., will retire from the editorship after the 
publication of the December number. 

— Hodder & Stoughton, most enterprising publishers in 
London, have republished W. M. Thayer’s life of the late 
President Garfield, From Log-cabin to the White House, and 
sold 10,000 copies already. They have performed a noble deed 
in the absense of an international copyright, by satisfying the 
author as to royalty on the book. 

— Sugar and Spice is the title of a charming juvenile from 
the press of R. Worthington. The colors are in the subdued 
tints now so fashionable, and there is any amount of fun for 


the little ones in the pictures. The rhymes, also, are bright 
and pretty, and there is a holiday air about the entire book. 


— Messrs. Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston, have issued 
the American Poet’s Calendar for 1882, with quotations for 
every day in the year from famous American writers. It is 
Very tasteful in design, and furnishes full postal information, 
in addition to the handy calendar. 

— The trustees of Hamilton College have issued, in pam- 
phiet form, an account of the public exercises of the inaugu- 


ration of Rev. Henry Darling, LL.D., as the eighth president 
< be institution, It gives the history of the college, and the 
resses, 


— The new edition of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, issued by R. 
Worthington, New York, has been revised to date, and in- 


cludes notices of President Garfield’s death and the ina 
tion of President Arthur, and the latest statistics of England. 


—In the “Leisure Hour Series,” Henry Holt & Co., of 
New York, issue Kith and Kin, a novel by Jesse Fothergill, 
rteag 5 E of The First Violin and other successful stories. 
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SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


RICHMOND SCHOOLS. 


The school system of this city is well organized and under 
competent supervision. The present superintendent is a man 
of progressive ideas, and his influence is marked in all the 
schools, His duties are more onerous and perplexing than 
those of the average New-England school superintendent, from 
the fact that free schools are comparatively new institutions 
at the South, and also on account of the collection of white 
pupils and colored pupils in separate schools. This entire 
separation of the race is common to all the schools of the Old 
Dominion, and in many places renders graded schools im- 
practicable. 

THE COLORED SCHOOLS. 


A visit to the Navy Hill (colored) school showed your corre- 
spondent some 750 pupils of all primary and grammar grades, 
under the charge of fourteen colored teachers, besides the 
principal,—an- educated white gentleman. One marked fea- 
ture is the employment of male assistants. Six of the fourteen 
teachers in this school are males. The work of the several 
grades was very good, and would compare favorably with the 
average work in New England schools. Penmanship was 
especially well taught. The children were generally bright 
and intelligent, some df them remarkably so; but the most 
striking feature to a student of education, is the fact that 
within a dozen years a class of well-educated teachers has been 
fitted for work from the ranks of a ‘people formerly denied 
even the privilege of learning to read. This is a remarkable 
showing, and clearly indicates that the education and elevation 
of the colored population can be successfully accomplished by 
the means now employed. 

The colored Norman School,—really high school, since no 
normal instruction is afforded,—occupies one of the first and 
most expensive buildings in the city. There is an enrollment 
of 275 pupils. The principal, Miss M. E. Knowles, is from 
Worcester, Mass., and was one of the pioneers in the educa- 
tion of colored people. The school is doing a good work, and 
is liberally supported. 


THE SCHOOLS FOR WHITES. 


The Central School (for white pupils) holds its sessions in 
the mansion at the corner of Clay and 12th streets, which was 
occupied as a residence by Jefferson Davis while he was presi- 
dent of the Confederacy. There are 650 pupils, under the 
charge of thirteen teachers and an efficient gentleman prin- 
cipal. There was excellent work throughout the building, 
and it was noticeable that a strong effort is now making to in- 
troduce a more thorough and complete instruction in language. 
The map-drawing in this school was especially worthy of com- 
mendation. Object-lessons are given by some of the teachers 
which would compare favorably with those of teachers who 
have been much longer in public schools, 

The High School (for whites), Wm. F. Fox, A.M., principal, 
numbers over 300 pupils. The pupils assemble in one large 
hall, which serves as a study room, and pass to smaller rooms 
for recitation. There is no more orderly and well-managed 
school to be found, and the quality of the instruction is such 
as to give the school the deserved reputation of being first 
among the high schools. 


THE HALF-TIME SYSTEM—SALARIES. 


In the lowest grade primary schools the “‘ half-time” system 
is employed. Pupils attend school for three hours in the 
morning, and in the afternoon another class occupies the same 
room for three hours, and receives similar instruction. This 
arrangement has been made on account of a lack of school 
accommodation, but it seems to work well, and may be eatab- 
lished as a permanent feature of the school system. 

Just at present the teachers are somewhat exercised on 
account of delay in receiving their salaries. The State fur- 
nishes a large portion (from one-fourth to one-third) of all the 
money expended for schools. A lack of perfect understand- 
ing between the State authorities and the City Council as to 
the time when the State fund shall be received, and its exact 
amount, frequently causes delay in the last payments of the 
year. Could some plan be devised to prevent such delay, it 
would be an indication of good financial management as well 
as a great accommodation to the city teachers. 

THE STATE SUPERINTENDENCY,. 


There is a great deal of gossip concerning the probable action 
of the Legislature, to meet next month. One of its functions 
will be the election of a State superintendent of schools for 
the term of four years. The present able incumbent, Dr. 
Ruffner, has held the position for twelve years. He established 
the present State system, which has worked satisfactorily and 
which meets the peculiar needs of the State most admirably. 

The sentiment of leading men in educational affairs,— 
whether Democrats, Republicans, or gentlemen who claim to 
be in no sense of the word,—is uniformly that the 
State of Virginia cannot afford to lose the services of the pres- 
ent superintendent. Although, as always, there will be plenty 
of aspirants for the office, it is by no means improbable that 





the incoming Legislature will show to the people that it appre- 


ciates professional and executive ability above mere partizan 
service, and honor itself and serve the State by the reélection 
of Dr. Ruffner. As the Department of Public Instruction has, 
so far, been entirely divorced from partisan politics, it is cer- 
tainly most desirable that no party machinery be introduced 
in the future. Another month will decide the matter, Until 
that time hasty judgment should be suspended, and criticism 
of proposed or supposed action of the Legislature reserved. 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 18, 1881. M. 


OHIO CORRESPONDENCE. 


A MOVEMENT FOR GRADED SCHOOLS. 


Among the questions discussed at the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, last summer, at Put-in-Bay, and more recently at the 
Central Ohio Teachers’ Association, held at Dayton, Oct. 28 
and 29, was, ‘“‘ What Shall be Done for the Country School ?”’ 
For years educators have been trying to secure legislation for 
the betterment of the ungraded schools of the State, but in 
each attempt have signally failed. In a paper read at Dayton 
by Supt. T. A. Pollok, of Miamisburg, president of the un- ° 
graded section of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, the 
present condition of the country schools was discussed, and 
reasons why the earnest efforts of achool-men to secure the 
much-needed legislation have availed so little, were given. 
The following are extracts from 


SUPT. POLLOCK'S PAPER: 


“The three factors whose ry are not well determined 
in all attempts of solution of the problem of the ungraded 
school are, the patrons of these schools, the teachers of these 
schools, and the county and neighborhood politicians. The 
patrons consider the schools as about perfect, or at least good 
enough, and they solace themselves with the wise saying that 
it is well to let *good enough alone.’ They are confirmed in 
their opinion of the value of the school by all they hear and 
read regarding them. No adverse criticism of the country 
school ever finds its way into the county paper, nor the large 
dailies either, for that matter. All the space given to school 
matters in the one is in praise of the poor man’s college, as the 
country schools are fondly called, and in denunciation of 
school-book rings; and in the other, a general abuse of high 
schools and the school management at large. Then the pat- 
rons do not want any change in these schools, and as they are 
the majority, they will be very apt to do as they please, 

The teachers in the ungraded schools, as a class, are 
not what they should be in teaching-power to make the 
schools what they might be, ‘There are many good and 
efficient teachers among them, but I do not believe that the 
best teachers of these schools care for any change. They 
do well themselves, and that is all they care for. They have 
read of the disasters to nations choosing kings, consequently 
they prefer to be a power to themselves. They are secretly, 
if not openly, opposed to supervision. As it is, they are, in a 
way, small monarchs. A change to supervision would make 
them subjects, They prefer the present sub-district system to 
the proposed township system, because they can manipulate 
three men with less difficulty than they can the whole town- 
ship board of education. 

The politician uses his praise of our glorious school system 
to help himself to place. The school question I any 4 is never 
mentioned in a “rp = All that is ever said is in praise of 
the existing state of affairs. Who ever heard any discussion, 
outside a teachers’ association, on the needs of our schools ? 
We talk here and harangue each other about what should be 
done. We appoint committees to visit the legislature to lobby 
for legislation for our schools. What has been done? As 
near nothing as possible. What will be done? Nothing, and 
very little of that. Weare but a small part of the constituency 
of any member of the Legislature, and however much we may 
believe a change is needed, we cannot expect to influence a 
legislator against the sense of a large majority of his constitu- 
ents. 

There are a few things we might have done if it were 
not for the jealousy of some of our leading educators in the 
State. We might have a Department of Pedagogics in sev- 
eral of our best colleges, supported by the State, were it not 
for the fear that some fellow that somebody else don’t like 
might be put in charge of it. While I do not believe that any- 
thing can be done with legislators in the present condition of 
public sentiment to materially change the present system of 
the ungraded schools, a better impression could have been 
made if there had been more unity of action, less fear of some 
man’s becoming popular in school affairs. Our school com- 
missioners have not had that hearty support they deserved in 
their efforts to secure the simplest measures for the benefit of 
our schools. In school matters, agitation is the beginning of 
wisdom. Then let us agitate.” 


Mr. Pollok’s able paper was endorsed by School Commis- 
sioner DeWolf, Dr. John Hancock, and others. All agreed 
that an awakening of public sentiment is at the present time 
the one thing needful. 

Commissioner DeWolf is now going about the State deliver- 
ing stirring addresses to large audiences on questions pertain- 
ing to school matters. If other able educators would throw 
themselves into the work as he is doing, the desired legislation 
would soon be obtained. 

CINCINNATI PEDAGOGIOAL SOCIETY. 


The principals and teachers of Cincinnati last year organ- 
ized themselves into a Pedagogical Society, and held their first 
session of this season the 29th of October, Mr. Pritchard 
acted as president, and Mr. Lindell as secretary. The subject 
of “Grammar as it Should be Taught in our Lower Grades”’ 
was taken up, and most thoroughly discussed. The idea ad- 
vanced was that the instruction in the first year of the child’s 
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scholastic duties should be wholly narrative and not descrip-| 


tive, as now taught by object-lessons, as the result from that 
mode of teaching was simply the memorizing of words, in the 
lower grade the descriptive being beyond the power of so 
young children. Papers were read by Messrs. C. C. Long, B. 
M. Read, and John Mickleborough, each treating the subject 
of Language. A committee was appointed who are to report 
at the next meeting — the best and most practical mode of 
instructing the youth in language and its use. C. J. A. 
Germantown, O., Nov. 14, 1781. 








NEW-ENGLAN? DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 


LEwistoN.—From Supt. Phipp’s valuable report, we learn 
that there were 2,919 pupils registered in the public schools 
last year, while the total number of children of school age, as 
found by the school census, were 6,274, a gain over the pre- 
vious year of 156. The following are some interesting statis- 
-ties in regard to the pupils registered : 

No. over 16 years registered, . . . ° ° - 192 
No. between 6 and 16 years registered, ° . ° 2,591 
No. between 6 and 16 years not registered, . . ‘ 992 
Av. no. belonging to schools for year, excluding scholars 

absent for 6 consecutive half-days unless transferred, 2,230 

Av. no. actually attending, ° : . . ee} 


Per cent. of attendance, ‘ ‘ ° - . . O41 
Min. rate at which children are admitted by law, 4 years 
No. admitted under 6 years, about . " > 450 


The annual cost of educating each scholar in the public 
schools, including both instruction, books, and contingent ex- 
penses, based on the total number registered, is averaged by 
the supt. at $11.38 for the year 1880-81. Based on the aver- 
age number belonging, the average expense is $14.59. The 
annual expenses of the High School course average more than 
$25 per scholar. If this were not included, the average cost of 
educating children in the lower grades would be considerably 
less. Lewiston has 66 school-rooms, besides 8 halls and reci- 
tation-rooms. The value of her school property is $182,550, 
Salaries of teachers and supt. amount to $25,016. It costs 
$1,596.18 for books and stationery. The supplying of pupils 
with books, by the city, in lieu of individual purchase, has 
been found economical and satisfactory in all respects. The 
supt. says that in the above sum is included all that has been 
paid during the year for all new school-books, stationery, pens, 
slates, lead and slate pencils, and other such articles, as have 
been needed to supply every pupil in all our schools. The av- 
erage cost of supplying pupils with all their books, pens, pen- 
cils, stationery, etc., is 70 cents per pupil for a year, or only 2 
cents a week for the school year of 3714 weeks. 

Supt. Phipps thinks it is greatly to be regretted that so large 
a percentage of the boys who enter the grammar school not 
only fail of reaping the great advantages which the high-school 
course of studies would give them, but do not even complete 
the four years’ course in the common, elementary studies of 
the grammar school, and many of them are among the most 
promising boys in the city. Of the 75 boys who entered the 
grammar school four years ago, only 36 completed the course; 
and of the 19 boys who entered the high school four years ago, 
only 10 graduated last June. Said Edward Everett, ‘‘ Do any 
and everything but steal to give your child a good education.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— The Nashua Board of Ed. reélected Hon. Edward Spauld- 
ing president of the Board, and Chas. W. Hoitt, secretary. 

— 5. A. Bent, Esq., was reélected Supt. of the Schools, a 
position he has held for several years. Mr. Bent has ably and 
satisfactorily performed his duties, and his reappointment is a 
deserved indorsement of his efficiency in the service. 

— At the opening of the next academic year Dartmouth will 
adopt a new system of electives for the junior and senior years, 
—a system affecting one recitation a day. According to this 
scheme, the course for senior year includes one prescribed 
study, one elective, one optional; for junior year, two pre- 
scribed studies, and one elective. The study of Latin and 
Greek ean be continued throughout the whole of junior year, 
or one can elect Latin alone, or Greek alone, or neither. The 
study of mathematics can be continued throughout the whole, 
of part, or none of junior year. The study of languages and 
mathematics ceases with junior year, save an optional in the 
latter during the first term of senior year. All the higher 
mathematics, i. ¢., the calculus and its applications, now stud- 
ied during sophomore year, are transferred to junior year and 
made elective. This removal of sophomore mathematics gives 
room for additional work in general history and modern lan- 
guages, in both of which branches the curriculum has hitherto 
been extremely deficient. The Latin scientific course, which 
has been in operation during the past year, and which substi- 
tutes for Greek a corresponding amount of science, mathemat- 
ics, and modern languages, is said to be exceedingly successful. 

— Miss Nora M. Knowlton, one of our most popular and 
earnest teachers, has just completed her third term for the 
year and removed to concord. 


2,062 | sides having a natural tact for it. They returned at the open- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
| State Editor, ALFRED BunkeRr, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


| Boston.—The “ Ladies’ Gymnasium” for adults and chil- 
dren, under the direction of Miss Mary E. Allen, formerly mas- 
| ter’s assistant in the Chapman School, E. Boston, entered upon 
its fourth year in October. It is now in successful operation, 
/has a light, airy, and convenient gymnasium, well fitted with 
apparatus, and is meeting, we understand, with increasing and 
well-deserved success. An exhibition recently given there, to 
which several hundred of the Boston teachers were invited, 
showed the character and excellence of the training. A class 
of some twenty ladies took part, and went through various 
Swedish movements, marches, ring-swinging, horizontal and 
parallel-bar, Indian-club, dumb-bell, and weight-machine exer- 
cises with a vigor and withal a grace that carried conviction as 
to the hygienic value of the training they had received. The 
gymnasium and its management are warmly commended by 
leading physicians, and Miss Allen is about to form a class for 
teachers, at a reduced price, desiring through them to extend 
to the community a knowledge of the system of instruction 
and the benefits which must result from it. 

— Miss Hattie A. Luddington and Miss Abbie Smith, grad- 
uates of Westfield Normal School, have just closed their first 
term in the public schools of Turners Falls with a marked de- 
gree of success. They are thoroughly fitted for teaching, be- 





ing of the next term, which opened Nov. 28. 

= The free text-book plan in public schools has proved suc- 
cessful and popular in several cities and towns in Massachu- 
setts and Maine. At Fall River the city supplies not only text- 
books but all the materials used in the schools, and the schools 
are free in the widest sense; free of all cost to the individual 
pupil. The books, etc., are purchased by the school superip- 
tendent at the lowest wholesale prices, and are consigned to 
the care of the teachers, who are responsible for their use and 
safe keeping. They in turn hold the pupils responsible. Suc- 
cessive classes use the books until they are worn out, and the 
loss which so often accrues by changes, promotions, and the 
laying aside of half-worn books at home is entirely avoided. 
Thus the aggregate amount expended for school-books is very 
much less than under the old system, averaging to each en- 
rolled pupil about sixty cents per year. The plan has brought 
to the school a larger average attendance, and even with this 
increase the cost per capita of the Fall River schools is less 
than almost any other city in New England. Lowell has just 
adopted this free-book plan, and other towns are consider- 
ing it. 

— Smith Colil., Northampton, has 265 students in the collegi- 
ate department, 82 being in the first class, 60 in the second, 53 
in the junior, and 42 in the senior. There are also 20 in the 
school of music and 7 in the school of art. The faculty has 26 
members. Besides the 20 students in the school of music, 37 
of those in the collegiate department receive instruction in 
music, and 9 others take lessons in the school of art. 

— Tufts Coll. has this year 125 students. The new chapel 
will probably be ready for use next spring. 

— Harvard has 812 undergraduates, the freshmen number- 
ing 217. 

— Williams Coll. is prosperous. It has now the largest fresh- 
man class that has ever entered in the history of the college, 
and needs nothing but a larger endowment. About $18,000 
have already been subscribed for the Garfield memorial pro- 
fessorship fund, which it is desired shall amount at length 
to $50,000. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Providence Press gives the following description of 
Thanksgiving at the R.I. Reform School: Holidays mean enjoy- 
ment at this institution. Firm discipline is here maintained 
through acts of love and confidence by the management. 
Superintendent Howe made a trade with them yesterday. 
The weather being unsuitable in the forenoon for sports upon 
the play-ground, he arranged with the boys to engage in their 
accustomed duties, and the first pleasant half-day is to be 
given them for recreation. This arrangement did not inter- 
fere with their Thanksgiving dinner, however, and a glance 
into the large brick oven, on invitation of the superintendent, 
at once convinced your scribe that a good dinner was in prep- 
aration for them. Thirty turkeys, seventeen plum-puddings, 
three kinds of vegetables, pies, cakes, coffee, etc., furnished 
the component parts of the substantial dinner to which the 


boys and girls of this institution sat down. It is needless to 
say that r on of these tempting wlonde was man- 
ifested by the rapidity with which they posed of them. 
The afternoon was given to plays in the yard, and the boys 
entered into the sports with a purpose. At 7 o’clock the boys 
were convened in the chapel, and engaged in singing, a ser- 


vice which ves enjoy and render pleasant to those 
who listen to melodies. Superintentent Howe added to 
these exercises by addressi words to them, 








re to, 
all present. The entire day, was full of enjoyment, and the | 


boys and girls retired with happy, beaming faces. During the 
day about three hundred of the parents and friends of the chil- 
dren called to see them. On Thanksgiving eve two girls, and 
on Thanksgiving day six boys, were committed to the school. 

At the Children’s Home, on Tobey street, the day was very 
quietly enjoyed. The friends of the orphaned ones sent in 
seven turkeys, and an abundant supply of vegetables, a 
and confections, so that the little ones had a royal feast. he 
matron reports all the children as being well and in good spirits. 

— The matriculation statistics of the freshman class of 
Brown Univ. show that it has a total membership of 60. Of 
these, 57 entered for the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, 
and three pursue’a special course. The freshman class elected 
officers as follows: Prest. —W. C. Burwell, Saxton’s River, 
Vt.; Vice-Prest.—Walter Hayward, Providence; Sec.—Joseph 
W. Freeman, Central Falls; Treas. —J. M. Pendleton, Jr., 
Westerly; Historian—Frank L. Titcomb, Providence; Musical 


Director—Frank Day, Keene, N. H. 


. CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

— The whole number now connected with Yale Divinity 
School is 97, of whom 7 are resident graduates, pursuing ad- 
vanced studies,—37 seniors, 25 middles, and 32 juniors. We 
think the school is, in many particulars, more prosperous than 
usual, 

— Waterbury may claim to be a banner town if she may be 
judged by the wisdom of her school officers and the progressive 
spirit of her teachers. One of the by-laws of the School Board 
makes it impossible for any teacher to be promoted in that 
town who has not taken and read someschool journal. There 
are now 32 copies of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION or PRIMARY 
TEACHER taken in Waterbury. 

— We learn with great pleasure that Mr. Samuel T. Dutton, 
late principal of the Eaton School in New Haven, has been 
elected Supt. of Schools in place of Mr. Parish, whose resigna- 
tion we reported in a recent number of Tuk JOURNAL. This 
is an excellent appointment, and we congratulate the Com. 
and the schools, as well as the chairman. Mr. Dutton is not 
only admirably qualified by education, but still more by that 
varied and practical experience which he has had in the 
school-room, where he has shown decided tact as well as abil- 
ity. Mr. Dutton was born in Hillsboro, N. H., in 1849, and is 
now in the very prime of life. After pursuing a preparatory 
course at Colby Acad., New London, N. H., he entered Yale 
Coll., from which he graduated with honor in 1873. During 
his preparatory course he taught several district schools, and 
during his junior year in college he, for several months, taught 
in the Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven. After gradu- 
ating, he became principal of South Norwalk High School, and 
supervisor of the other schools of the city. After four years 
of acceptable service here he was elected principal of the Eaton 


School, New Haven, from which, after four years of success- 
ful teaching, he has been promoted to the high and honorable 

sition of supt. Thisis right. We like to see merit rewarded 
by promotion; and, believing Mr. Dutton will prove a highly 
efficient and acceptable officer, he has our best wishes in his 
new position. New Haven is highly favored in having a corps 
of excellent teachers, many of whom have been long in the 
service of the city, and from whom It would not be difficult to 
select more than one good supt. 











ROGERS’ GROUPS. 
Average Price, $15.00. 







Height, 2 in. Length of base, 1 





7 in. from of base, 14 in. 
Weight when packed, 150 pee on Gs" r 
RESTLERS.— The design of “The Wrestlers” is taken from 
Shakespeare’s play of “‘ As You Like It.” Celia, the Duke’s daughter, 
in Rosalind, and Touc 
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with her cous , the court-fool, are watching the 
struggle between Charles the wrestler and Orlando, who is a young 
stranger, 4 vl just no i yi athlete. | Charles — Vd - 
champion 4 t+ ously inju tagonists. 
Oriando bas had s quarrel with his brother, who has secretly urged 
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- crush him. Rosalind and Celia both 
oa ~ a but he will not consent, and Bay +. ‘eet: nde! reves, bn 
gentle wishes go with me to my trial.” Charles says, “Come, where is 
this young gallant that is so desirous to lie with his mother earth ?” They 
prepare to wrestle. Rosalind says, “ Now, Hercules be thy speed, young 
man!” and Celia, “ I would I were invisible to catch the strong fellow by 
the leg.” Charles is thrown, for, by a trick well known to rofessional 
wrestlers, a8 they stand facing each other, Orlando suddenly odeees Charles 
py one arm and whirls him around, which enables him to clasp him from 
behind and lie pun Soamn Shs g “ee bw nega yey his shoulders. 
7 e3 ° 
Careeeeat which the group is intended to represent. — =e 
The groups of statuary of that gifted American artist, John 
Rogers, 23 Union Square, New York city, have come to be re- 
garded a8 among the most desirable holiday presents in the 
market. These famous groups are not only tasteful and artis- 
tic ornaments, but admirable object-lessons to cultivate the 
wsthetic and literary taste of both old and young. Among 
the half-hundred groups now ready, a great variety of subjects 
are represented, — history, literature, important national 
events, and many designs that are eminently artistic. Mr. 
Rogers has, within a year or two, made several groups illus- 
trating Shakespearean subjects, that are of special interest to 
teachers and students of literature. The one representing the 
“Trial Seene,” from the Merchant of Venice, which represents 
Antonio, Bassanio, Portia, and Shylock, when the Jew asks, 
‘Tg it nominated in the bond?” and the one represented 
by the above cut from the play of As You Like It, ‘‘ The Wrest- 
lers,”’ are exactly suited for libraries and school-rooms. We 
think we have never had so clear conceptions of the “ Trial 
Scene’? as we have obtained from a study of the first of these 
remarkable groups. We learn that others of the same general 


character are to be produced by the genius and skill of this 

















well-known artist. There are many subjects among these 
groups calculated to interest teachers and students, and we 
heartily commend them to our readers. Send at once to John 
Rogers, 23 Union Square, New York city, or to Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Everett, New-England agents at Boston, for illus- 
trated descriptive catalogue of these famous groups, with 
prices. No better holiday gift can be found. Particular at- 
tention is paid to strength in the manufacture of the groups. 
In some, the more exposed parts are cast entirely in metal, 
which is colored uniformly with the rest, while an iron frame- 
work gives strength to all parts internally of all the groups, 
so that they are sent with safety to all paris of the world. 


These groups are of a clay-colored material, and when soiled 
may be washed with soap and water. 





— The Sanitarian, for December, is of unusual interest. This number 


alone, as a household table-book, is worth more to any family than the 
subscription price for a whole year. 


— This year’s Christmas St. Nicholas is the finest number of that maga- 
zine ever issued; and therefore, probably, it is also the finest number of a 


children’s magazine ever printed. Its ninety-odd “os full of fine illus- 
trations make it a delightful Christmas Se for a boy or girl. 


— Those who desire to know what is going on in the world of thought in 
these stirring times, when new knowledge is rapidly extending and old er- 
rors are giving way, will find it year LF au increasingly necessary to sub- 
scribe for The Popular ‘Science Monthly. The issue for December gives 
in its twelve wee articles matter on as many different subjects of 
real value and living interest to every one who thinks as he reads. 


— The North American Review, although published by Messrs. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., is owned and wholly controlled by its editor. Messrs. Ap- 


pleton & Co., in view of recent articles that have apqeeaes in it, will de- 
cline to act even as its publishers after the close of the present year. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Michigan Stale Editor, W. D. HARRIMAN, Ann Arbor. 


MICHIGAN.—Superintendents, teachers, and others interested in educa- 
tional matters, are <4 to furnish items of information in relation 
to the schools of the . to the State editor. 

Some six years ago, a law was passed abolishing the office of Co. Supt. 
of Schools, and substituting in its stead a supt. for each township (26 square 
miles), The number of schools under the supervision of each of these offi- 
cers varied from 5 to 12, and the pay ran from $30 to $75 per year. 
His duties were to license the teachers of his township, and visit the 
schools and exercise a general supervision over them. The result was as 
predicted,—poorly-qualified teachers, and a rapid re in the char- 
acter of the schools, until more than three-fourths of the teachers are 
unqualified to give instruction in these schools. Last winter the Legis!a- 
ture enacted a law authorizing and directing the township supts. to ap- 
point 3 examiners for each county, whose duty it is to examineand license 
all of the teachers of the county, while the Co. Supt. continues to visit 
the schools of his township the sameas heretofore. These examiners hold 
two regular examinations and one special public examination for every 
25 school districts in the county. They may grant 3 ee of certificates, 
as follows: Those who have taught 1 year with ability and success, and 
can a satisfactory examination in all of the branches usually taught 
in high schools, may be ted a certificate of the first grade, which 
licenses the holder to teach in pat school in the county for 3 years; those 
who have taught 6 months with ability and success, and can pass a satis- 
factory examination on the primary branches, and U. 8. history, book- 
keeping, elementary algebra, and civil government, may be granted a cer- 
tificate of the second grade, which licenses the holder to teach in any 
school in the county for 2 — those who pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in orthography. spelling, reading, penmanship, py oe ptyme| I 
phy, grammar, and theory and art of teaching, may be granted a fi- 
cate of the third graie, which is valid in the county for 1 year. Those 
who do not attend the public examination may be granted a special license 
to teach in a specitied district, by the secretary of the Board of Co. School 
Examiners, which is valid until the next public examination. This law 
went into practical operation on the 23d day of August last,and in one 
— containing more than 160 schools, about 150 teachers have pre- 
sented themselves as candidates for certificates, and the Examiners have 
granted | of the first grade, 10 of the second, and 112 of the third grade; 
aside from these, the secretary bas granted 10 special licenses. Of the 
applicants who have been examined, a very large number are deficient in 

eral scholarship, and pes in granuuar, orthograpby, and read- 
ing. Many of those who have taught heretofore did not present them- 
selves for examination; hence, there was a lack of teachers for the schools, 














A Great Aid to Teachers. | 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Sc'wols, Primary to Academic. 





SHEPARD’S STENCIL MAPS. bd . They save time ; t).ey ab i+sh all notions of partiality ; 
DESIGNS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. rst 00 In ene they’ awaken rviy hos inerea thay ard ena 
peti aac 9 keeping accounts wi: pupils, Specimens mailed for 


The outline of any map or chart is perforated on 
durable paper. With this a perfect outline and inter- 
line of any State or county can_be placed on the board 
in less than five minutes. With the use of colored 
chalk a beautiful map is brought out, to be used in les- 
son for the day. The maps are of large size,—some of 
them two by three feet square,—and answer every pur- 
pose of wall maps, with the advantage that pupils can 
fill out the proper place with names of States, counties, 
cities, villages, etc., etc. 

The Rolls of Honor are beautiful in design, and can 
be made an ornament to the school-room. 





Professor of Modern Languages 


AFTER THE NATURAL OR PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM. ea 
By JAMEs H. WormaAN, A.M., 


in the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn; and Professor at the| ‘peachers pr 


Chautauqua Summer School. 





6 cents (stav.pst ben. 
J. W. SCHEGMERBORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 4,435 7 East 14th Bt., New York. 





DECOKATE YOUR SCHOOLROOM. 


American School Mottoes. 
32 Mottoes, the Lord's Prayer, 
AND Over Firtry Sus-Morrogs. 
e them the best Mottoes published. 
The set consists of twelve cards, 8 x 14 in. in size, printed 
on both sides. Kest Railroad board ; colors, salmon and 
ae They can be easily read across the schoolroom. 














Prices by Mail. Postpaid for Examination, - - - - + 36 Cents. Senet spt Rie kos ie iakeow 
MAPS, ciiaanadiea aie 
United States, 60 cents; North America, South Amer- iM) RICAN AND FOREIGN 
ioe, Rene ea rns sae Wee Hom The first book in a companion series to the so remarkably successful German Teachers’ Agency 
Byte ye. poe oa on soe: toe Series by the same author, and intended for those wishing to speak French. | (ntroduces to colleges, schools, and lies superior 


Jersey, 30 cents, 
ROLLS OF HONOR. 








The peculiar features of Prof. Worman'’s new Method are: 


Profeasors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 











No.1, J pattern, with birds............. 40 cts. ’ MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
par Plain letters, with scroll and flowers..... 36 1. The French Language is taught without the help of English. American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
“ 4, Old English, “ cosovccecccevece 30 “ . 240 uz (1) 23 U Square, New York. 
“ 5, Plain letters, 06 6 wee sees sees sons 0 2. It appeals to PictortaL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE Names or OsJEctTs. 2d 
eo oS Japanese crown and scroll 30 “ ; 
So 3. The learner speaks from the first hour UNDERSTANDINGLY. Boston Teachers Bureau. 
POS .cccccccccceccescsossocesccesscosece “ “ e e *,* 
4. Grammar is taught to prevent missteps in composition. eset eatuiees tenasiacadiehodinms aan 
Sample of any of the above sent to any address om| 5 The laws of the language are taught ANALYTICALLY to make them theé| wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
receipt of the price. ‘ : cons.) or visit THOS. T. BAELEY, Manager, 
ALL learner's own inferences (= deductions. 32 HAWLEY SrReet, Boston. 
Te ei ee li ASSOCIATION and CONTRASTS — 
6 a 42 Bond St., NEW YORK. 6. Rapidity of progress by dependence upon as . sents tis tntae eae, 
————____ 7. Strictly GrapEp Lessons and conversations on FAMILIAR, INTERESTING, | portorated Maps for the Blackboard, ete. 519 tf 
NEW TEXT- BOOKS. and INSTRUCTIVE TOPICS, providing words and idioms of every-day life. NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Bch ie et 8. Parapiams to give a systematic treatment to variable inflections. Schools and Familias Supplied with 1 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF ELOCU-| 9. Heavy TyrE for inflections, to make the eye a help to the mind. ag ren 
Foray or, How te KRead and Speak. A 10. Harr Line Tyre for the silent letters, and links for words to be con- make it the best avenue to situ- West and South, 
Set, 35c. 


nected, in order to teach an accurate Pronuncittion. 


Series of Exercises for Gesture, Calisthenics, and the 
Cultivation of the Voice; and a Collection of nearly 
One Hundred and Fifty Literary Gems for Reading 
and Speaking. New and En edition. By 
Frank H. FENNO, of the National School of Ora- 
tory. 12mo, cloth, extra. Price, $1.25. 

“ We regard it as the best thing that has come under 
our observation, and desire to introduce it at once,” — 
J. FAIRBANKS, Supt. of Schoola, Springfield, Mo. 

“T have never met with any other work on the subject 
that can be compared with it for genuine usefulness.” 
—JA8, HUNGERFORD, Prof. of Elocu., Baltimore, Md. 





THE ARTIST AND HIS MISSION. A 
Study in Astheties. By Rev. WM. M. Rei.y, Ph.D., 
Professor of Ancient Languages, Palatinate College. 





A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK 


Genl. Agt, for New England, 


H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St,, Boston. 


ill find the central location and 


Teachers "Mutuai Pian” of 


ations in the...........-.- tree eens 
THE ep eg 2 Gnanee wees os BLANKS. 

d stamp for application-form 
_ N TIONAL TRACE ERS anon? 
er School and library incin . e 
supplies at lowest rates. } Agents Wanted. 3234 





CcCITy. : . 4 

Microscopes and Micrescopic Apparatus. 

147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





——— | wp MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 2s 








12mo, cloth, extra. Price, $1.50. 
“It is good.” -Rey. BE. E. Hiasex, D.D., Supt. 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. : siicpuittad 
Itisas good and as profound as anything I have 
ever read on thesubject.”— PROF. NATHAN OC, SOHAEF- 
ow iad, Prin. of Keystone State Normal School 


“1 think you have snoceeded in inaking the sub 
you have s n ® su 
Practical.” —Rev, Taos, G. APPLE, D.D., y hn 
of Franklin and Marshall College 


Pre supply the constant 


In PREss. 
FRENCH SYNTAX, on the basis of Edouard 


in Washington and Lee Univer- rises 
sity, 12mo, cloth, extra, Price, $2.50, and comp 





on receipt of price, Address 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
43d PHILADELPRIA, PENN. | #24 . 





WORAL REWARD CARDS, 4% x with Teacher’s 
F name to order, nS Sompies with 
Ur name for 3-cent stamp. F. Gnpaus, »N.H.' 40m 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
AMUSEMENT — ENTERTAINMENT — INSTRUCTION. 


ooutionist’s Annual, No. 9. 


é ee 5 domend for afresh, cheap book of 


SELECTIONS, DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, &e. 


tions, Lyceums and Li 
aoe Chenels poy cert er | 


NATIONAL SOHOOL OF ELOOUTION & ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnnt St., Philadelphia. 


, has been established to 


suitable 


FINE ARTIJUVENILE BOOK. 154 


S S.HAMILL, 


SUGAR and SPICE 


AND ALL THAT’S NICE. 


Pictures and Rhymes 
Fer the Little Ones. 
With 41 Colored Illustrations. Quarto. $2.00. 


9 200 large 12mo pages, on heary, fe The naxpcomner English Juvenile Book made 
Stzner. By JAMES A. HAWRISON, Professor of st: , in clear, open-faced type, easy to this year. 
y- tamo, id compris for tne Wsiidary, Sehool | WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 


Catalogues on application. cow 








will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
238 (ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1s@2. 











things in this line. Full 
free. ni 


d TABLEAU, READINGS, and 
For sale by all Bookssllers, or copies sent, postpaid, tional, Temperance and forPupic and Pteniona Be LA DIALOGUES, , eel 
tertainments; and, as a upplementary Reading Do 
is 9 adapted to the Higher tn Hehools | 3 ovesien T. 8. D N, 
Block, Cu10a@o, IL. 





LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 











tion, 35 cents ; Cloth, 75 cents ; 
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Problems with Answ. 
. F. WHITTIER, Farmington, Me, 


New York Book Silicate Slate Co, . 
Send for circular. 191 FULTON 8T., WN. ¥, 
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and the Examiners have been obliged to grant 
not really qualified, with the admonition that 


in t 
pany nh, come again they 


~ey certificates who are 
fri 
ends of education 


ought to bear it.” 


emorial exercises in honor of Garfield were held in the 

public schools of St. Paul and Red Wing on his birthday. These exercises 

interesting, and made a —_ impression on the minds of the 
school-rooms 


MIss0OURI.— The income of the St. Louis public schools for the 
year was $905,198.36. The expenditures amounted to $811,157.87. The 
have been reduced over $56,000 since 1879, notwithstanding an 
m attendance. No material reduction in teachers’ salaries has 

citizens have asked that the kinder- 


that Prof. Andre 
to speak soon at Union 
chronicle other notices of the 


Prof. Jerome Allen, of the 


resigned to accept the princi hip of the 
Prof. Herman J. eke Pe for- 


ws of 





Some of our cities possess very excellent superintendents who have done 
good work, and work that has been appreciated thoroughly by the better 
part of the citizens. Some of the cities, however, have yet to make and 
place the office where it should be. Buffalo elects her city superintend- 
ent by the popular vote, thereby making the office one of politics and po- 
li favor, The office of school commissioner is also one dependent 
upon political favor, and although generally the good man is found, it 
it would place at rest the hearts of many g¢ and true men if they were 
assured the office would be based upon merit alone. 

Dr. Sheldon, of Oswego Normal School, we are glad to say, is again able 
to resume his active duties. For two years t ill-health has prevented 
him from teaching, and we but echo the sentiments of all in rejoicing in 
his better health. The Oswego Normal School has a good reputation 
yk as well as at home, and it is largely due to the efforts of Dr. 
Sheldon. 


MIssiIssIPPiI.— The chairman of the Ex. Com. of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc. announces that the time for the annual meeting has been deferred 
until Dec. 27. J. A. Smith, State Supt. of Ed., has sent out a stirring let- 
ter calling attention to the important questions that should receive the at- 
tention of the educators of the State. He says the question of school su- 
pervision is one that deserves the earnest attention of all interested in the 
cause of popular education. What is most needed in our public-school 
—- is practical, thorough, and efficient supervision. Gen. 8. D. Lee, 
the distinguished prest. of the A. and M. Coll., is the prest. of the Assoc. 
A number of eminent educators from a distance, among them Hon. J. L. 
M. Curry, General Agent of the Peabody Fund, have been invited, and 
are expected to be on hand. 

The Weekly Report, a paper  goliined at Jackson and edited by R. K. 
Jayne, is one of our most valued exchanges. It is largely devoted to edu- 
cational matters, which are ww ye od discussed in its columns. We ex- 
tend to the editor our right-hand of fellowship. 





Illinois State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLINOIS.—Toulon High School gives a fine course of entertainments 
this winter. A lecture by Judge Tourgeeis among the number. 

The question for debate at the annual contest of the normal literary 
societies is, Resolved, That the Lrish people — to accept the land bill 
as a solution of the‘ Irish question.”” The Philadelphians have the affirm- 
ative. The Philadelphian contestant on vocal music is Miss L. Reed, the 
Wrightonian, Miss J. Buckman. 

Buda School Board has issued a neat pamphlet, giving names of pupils, 
course of stady, rules of school, etc. We note that pupils are not sus- 

nded for unexcused absence or tardiness, but on going beyond a certain 

imit are “ demoted” until the next monthly examination, when an average 
of 70 shall restore their former standing. Mr. Hawes is an excelleut elo- 
oa gaan and has added to the high-school course four terms’ work in this 
stady. 

The Ex. Com. of the Illinois State Teachers’ Assoc. have a neat letter- 
head, giving the names of the officers and the place of the next meeting. 
The secretary, Mr. Harwood, has gone to work among the “* Hoosiers,”’ and 
will probably not be with us. 

The November meeting of Peoria teachers was held on the 12th. In the 
general session Prin. Smith, of the high school, gave an excellent paper on | 





arthe 


school-work home at night. It is to be feared that the teacher may, 
thus lay upon the parents the work of the instructor, and make himself a 
mere taskmaster whose chief business is to examine rather than to teach. 
Supt. Dougherty addressed the teachers briefly upon the importance of 
teaching a proper respect for oe When the institute was divided 
into ‘sections both the grammar and the primary teachers devoted them- 
selves to the discussion of language-work. Misses Stevens and Stowell, 
Messrs. Grant, Edwards, and Knepper, took prominent parts in the dis- 
cussion. The spirit of improvement is evidently thoroughly at work 
among Peoria teachers. 

Streator is soon to have a new high-school building that will be an orna- 
ment to the city. Col. Le gs Plumb, the leading business-man of the 
place, presents to the school board the building and grounds, the whole 
value of which is $40,000. 

8. M. Inglis of Greenville, and Miss West of Knox Co., are both named 
for State Supt. . 

Cairo High School holds literary and musical} exercises every Friday. 


Oxn10.— Hon. W. D. Henkle, of the Ohio Educational Monthly, died 
Nov. 22, at his home in Salem. Mr. Henkle has been a life-long eduvator, 
and as teacher, editor, and officer of educational associations has been 
prominently engaged in Lage ony ed interests of education. He was at 
the time of his death, Sec. of the National Educational Assoc., which po- 
sition he has held for several years. 

The twenty-seventh annual meetin 
Inst. was held at Berea. Prof. W, W. 
dress on “ Methods of Teaching in Graded Schools.”’ Prest. Schuyler, of 
Baldwin Univ., gave a lectureon Memory. Exercises were given by Profs. 
Harvey, Sprague, Tippert, Putnam, R. C. Smith, and by Misses Gardner, 
Carroll, and others. Col. F. DeWolf, of Cleveland, gave a lecture on 
«“ The Interest of the Public Schools to Society.” 


of the Cuyahoga Co. Teachers’ 
arvey, of Painesville, gave an ad- 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Misses C. A. Vinton of Detroit, Mich., Abbey Car- 
ter of Collinsville, Conn., A. M. Allen of Cambridge, Mass., and C. H. 
Whackeray of ae gg N. ¥., have recently been elected by the school 
board of Bradford, thfough the N.E. Bureau of Ed., to fill important 
vacancies in their public schools. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Westmoreland Co. Teachers’ 
Inst. will be held at Greensburg, Dec. 26 to 30. Lectures and exercises 
will be given by Dr. E. E, Higbee, State Supt. of Instr. a Profs. John J. 
Ladd o hg may J. H. Young of Pennsylvania, J. H. yckman, Theo- 
dore Tilton, Dr. A. A. Willits, John B. Gough, Eli Perkins, and others. 
The topics for discussion are as follows: When should Permanent Certifi 
cates be annulled? What are the advantages of a fixed course of study 
for ungraded schools? Is there room for the elements of the natural sci- 
ence in the common-school curriculum ? Does arithmetic consume more 
than its proper time in school-room work? Is it good fora school to be 
frequently visited by strangers? Shall the teaching of drawing be made 
imperative? Should the teachers holding professional certificates be re- 
examined? What are the advantages of a normal-school course for teach- 
ers? Which is the more available to the teacher, tact or talent? Is 
grammar, as now taught, a peer study for common schools? What are 
the duties of a teacher to his pupils outside of the school-room? ‘The 
merits and demerits of the ~ te system. In what way are directors 
most negligent in school affairs ? hat does the hour demand of school 











High Schools, Institutes, 


mer! of Ingham Univ., LeRoy, ing.” \. 
We A the school on cosaring iS camibees & maak rtT? discussed “Selpming’ aa Tad ecactioc eff sree paptia to take their | directors? 
2 CATECHISM. é ° . a Lae ait Rage a P ] ~ 7" 
@.—What is the best system of Schoo! Ree-| LHe Most Popular of Holiday Gift Books.| Just Published. 
ovde published f COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. eee 
A. Battiog’s. Stadent’s Ed. in box, $4.00. Free by mail, $4.40; each Vol. $1.00. Library Ed. in box, $7.00; each Vol. $1.75-| Son g Magic. Tha eeee Book for 


Q.—What is the latest and best “‘ new idea”’ 
in educational material ? 

A.—The Franklin Composition and Exercise 
Blanks. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 








THe LipRARyY EDITION js also kept elegantly bound in Half Calf, $12.50; in Three-quarter Seal, $16, 





The English Poets. 











Seminaries, &c. Contains a fine variety of Choice 

Glees, Quartettes, Hymn - Tunes, Anthems, &c. Te:cb- 

ers are earnestly Ae eye to examine this fresh and 

sparkling work. Price 50 cts. per copy, $5.00 per doz. 
pecimen pages free. 


For use of 
® Day Schools, 

















fer i Pope; Sonn Dieoe anaes S E L E iw T I O N S Classes, and the Home. A complete and progressive 
cloth. New York: Charles & Sons , 4 elementary department, and full of splendid Songs 
; cloth; $1.25. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. | With Critical Introductions by Various Writers, and a General Introduction by | *##t will please the children. Already adopted \ 
Zigzag Journeys in the Urient; by Hezekiah Batter- MATTHEW ARNOLD hundreds of schools. Examine it. You will like it. 
worth ; fully illus. tye 4 of Russia ; ? ae 50 ~~ per copy, $5.00 per doz. Specimen pages 
; 4 : . on tc °. 
Se es Caen ne Se © Edited by THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M.A. ee af 
A Laodicean ; Thos. ; cloth ...The - > , an- 
mar fenaah ot Cllaaaie an te Dees. by Foe | ~~ Volume 1—CHAUCER TO DONNE. Volume I1.—ADDISON TO BLAKE. Sailor Boy S Dr CAM, boca cor 
iiesion poy hy A - s anata an “  TL—BEN JONSON TO DRYDEN. * 1V.—WORDSWORTH TO SIDNEY DOBELL. fall chorus with solos, or may be sung by four ladies 
Mary Briscoe Baldwin; by Mrs. Emma Raymond Pit-| “ Al her it would be difficult to select four vol- | give them so good a view of the large and rich inherit- | #94 two gentlemen. Unexcelied for concerts. No cos- 
man; cloth. New York: Petter, Galpin & Co.| umes of any kind better worth owning and studying | ance that lies open to them in the poetry of their coun-| tmes required. Price, 15 cts. per copy; $1.20 per doz. 
a Bay reveliete te the Far West; by T. W. Kees; than these.”"— Nation. try.”—F. C. SHARP, in Academy. Sample sent, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
am. o> en -- Paalt +,b¥Y| «The best collection ever made. A nobler library of! «A work of th highest excellence, which prom- 
} thal 5° gy —" —— not : — poetry and criticism is not to be found in the whole ises to es most valuable addition to the standar ‘crit. Published by S. W. STRAUB 
Shake Series, —DeQuiacy; by Dand Masssa; cloth. | ™*2&° of English literature.”—N. Y. Kvening Mail. icism of English literature.” —TH0s, BAYNE, in the . Wz. ’ 
.... Harper's P clopedia of United’ States| “1 know of nothing more excellent or more indis-| Academy. 69 Dearborn St. Chicago. 
History; Vol. LiL; wy Bentee 7: peeeee, \D.; Si.) ponsatse See enc 8 werk, net enly to ocnoes of| «The work is the best of its kind yet produced. * ores % 6 
by over one thousand engravings. New York: Harper | 'iteratare, but to the general reader. It is bat simple | wil) be invaluable in the study of English litcrature. aa 
& Brother. justice to say that the book has no rival, and is alto-| and so far as poetry is concerned, no book is so well| For more complete description of the following 
Doctor Dick; by Kate Tannatt Woods; cloth....Lo-| gether unique.”—Pror. ARTHUR H. DUNDON, Normal | adapted for imparting a knowledge of its history and | pooks, P nd Special Offers to Teachers, sec 
throp’s ‘.ibrary of Entertaining ; edited by | College, New York City. its character. It is in itsclf, at the same time, both a| 7on*? = SPOr® & Stra: Canes te sencners, 
Arthur Gilman, M.A.: =< Baten: D. rop&Co.| “ For the young, no work they will meet with can | history and a library of English poetry.””"—Churchman. THE JOUBNAL, Noy. 3d, on page 297. 
Historical Reader; Henry Shepherd; cloth. —— —— 
et RT LL, et MACMILLAN & CO., 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK, CRAIG’S 
Inanimate Nature ; with 322 illus., cloth... Suicide;| 26° AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK 
an Essay on Com Moral Statistics; by H. Mor- — CaS ae ee (4 a . 
selli, M.D. Tn Scientific Series..... tt 6 EN Ea cT 4 1 aay Fie RR POLE rege -geepene | a ne pasticse ig Be eige on 
Formation of V Mould the Action of H ; ; rieen Branches o tudy. 
Worms; with Observations on their Habits; by Chan; GAtalogues on Application. | [mmportait Books for Primary Teachers nln Priee, $1.50. 
Darwin, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. _—_ * | Special offer to Teachers during Nov. and Dec., $1.25 ; 
The Comet of a Season; = Novel; by Justin Mc-| part 1,—_Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) é with TEACHERS’ COMPANION, $1.50. 
gautiy. CE; "price 2 conte; ¥-B. Lx” Now York:| "8 —Opeical antraments and Microwpes 44 pp)! CILMORE'S PRIMARY SPEAKER. 
Hage» : “Magi Lanterns nd Sises (12 pps AMERICAN SONGSTER AND SPEAKER. 
“ Western Series.” Up the River; by Oliver| « jy,— h. and Chemical (198 pp.) | By Pror. J. H. Gitmore, Rochester Univ. 
= ee petos, O1-b0.-.-< He Givers His aS Os Oe Se | “It is absolutely the best collection that has ap- The only work of the kind published. 
Beiov leep; poem; Elizabeth " r ” ; 
with designs by Miss L. 'B. Hamphrey; engraved ’ JAMES W. QUEEN & co., aT ses San an thing cute or. retty, sweet or 4 cana ae eee — 
pre me hy SB. a Poems for Little| 2) 9294 ChestnatSt., Philadelphia. | funny, you can find it here.”—/owa Normal. WITH FOUR DEPARTMEN 
; by W. T. Adams; with 260 ilius.; illum. cover; |, — 1 volume. 16mo. Price, 50 cents. Combined in One Neatly Bound Volume. 
small qio” "Foe Young Folks” Rotineon Oresoe, or, ee : FIRST DEPT.;—School Songs, with music; Opening 
The Adventares of an who Lived >| W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., CHILDREN’S HOUR fay ~ hae Songs; Entertaining Songs; Clo»- 
; - ” SECOND EPT.—Declamations and Recitations, s¢- 
By Mrs. M. B. C, SLapE, Hd. Good Times. lected with care. 
THIRD DEPT. :—Choice Thought for Memorizing, 0! 
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Containing Disiegoes, 8 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, an —— board 
A tt aA rr bm a Raryqyesa for Juvenile Home Entertainments. 


1 volume, 





THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
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» Motion-Son 
ercises, Juvenile Com 
for Primary Schools, Kindergartens, and 


16mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By M. B.C. Straps, Author Children’s Hour. 


nn from 100 Best Authors; suitable for 


Quotations 
black use, and for memorizing. ; 
FOURTH DEPT.—Dialogues for Boys and Girls alone, 
Dialogues for Boys and Girls together. 
Beautifally bound red cover. ce, 40 cts, Lib- 
eral Introduction rates. 


The TEACHERS’ COMPANION 


u Educational Monthly. 








By FRANCIS ADAMS, eee r/ ~ ae Rope mye A Practical and Entertaining Journal for Teachers. 
Secretary of the National Education League. Common, Grammar, and High Schools. Price, 50 cts. per year. Teachers’ Companion, Am 
A BOOK Price.....s.+...:.$4.%50| 1 volume, 16mo, Boards. Price, 50 cts. | ican Songster and Speaker, and Craig's Queation- Book, 
on ov ryarmywe ny for $1.75. 5 discount on books to subscribers 
- ” 
wet NERDS. | "16 Hawley Bt Boston. NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS, 7 Omen 
ao pe Maus. sous Possoon, - and for the benefit of Teachers and Schools. 
" 5 ‘or. eg ton, D.C. stam f Compan- 
ora Bison on No Registration Fee |i ‘tame: Tmo. nearer: Price, s6 cu.” °| iota ta ‘ctanis Casta ta Skea. For 
 Ooott se Bere; , age-stamps taken in payment for books ' 
sketched by C. A. Cox go. Boston’ Becoss "| fon the Bele br Rout of Benool Property, | 98 Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on Address 
at the Thirtieth Annual held at taasing, Dew HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, | receipt of price. Address C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S SCHOOL AGENCI, 
2, 1861. 346 b 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.  s42eowtt MENRY A. YOUNG & 00., Boston Mass. 848 tf 42 Bond Street, New York: 
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iny PUBLISHER’S NOTES. The b NELLY y re ———_—____ 
it Rik wae. and legitimate (no| for a while with a rough, broken, and unsuit- | — We invite attention to the advertisement 
oh. 

rae A CARD. pane gyre $50 - ~— able blackboard, the same as a Mexican man-|of Robert W. Kip, of 62 Fulton Street, New 
of ° » you are out of em-| ages to get along by using a crooked or bent! York city, manuf. 

; acturer of gold and silver 
= During the next six months there will be a | ployment, send your name and address at once| Stick for a plough. It does not pay to use such medals Peskin colleges wi societies, Mr 
dis. large number of people out of employment on | to The Wallace Co., 60 Warren St., New York, | *Tticles. The American steel plough is bet- Ki . , 0 , 7 - , 
oak account of the drought; in some parts of the The Household and Farm in its issue of|*¢t,than the Mexican’s bent stick, and Swa-|*!p makes sterling articles of this class, ex- 
na- country there is @ good deal of suffering, | ter Says, “ The offer made by this company | °° § Blackboards are better than the ordinary | ¢cuted with artistic taste and skill. His refer- 
, ; ‘ 8-'(who are one of the most reliable in this city) boards, and cost but little more. Address J. | ences are of the highest order, and promptness 
4 Chere are plenty of men and women in this |is the best ever made to the unemployed.” | 4: Swasey, 21 Brattle St., Boston. and good faith have given him an excellent 

country, who, if some friend would put them | The Wallace Co. make a special offer to read- td i 
ned in the way of earning two or three hundred | °T of this paper who will write them at onee, TruTHs.—The truth is that no person pur- reputation among educators, His orders come 
ar and who can give good references jtf ||8uing in-door occupations can expect to es-|from all over the United States. He also 
y dollars during the winter months, would be ae , cape the consequences, Those great organs, | makes and furnishes badges of every known 
ued grateful for a life-time. A large manufactur-| Iw speaking of Blackboards, we would re- the liver and kidneys, will become inactive, | order in this or any other country, army corps 
_ ing company in New York is now prepared to | mind our readers that a good blackboard is a eer Som od i ag Fon ll = th i to Mr Kip nae ~~ of 
- y condition, —| sen eir orders r. when in n o 
tn start persons of either sex in a new business. | real necessity. You may be able to get along | Household. anything in his line. P 
ra’ ——————_—_—_—__- ————— —_—__— — —— ————_—_ -- _ — LS — $$ ————— $$ —____ —_—$$$—— $$ —+- —— —- -- — + - -—- 
ad- - 
of S&S T E E L Kn 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
9 E Ss for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
on P N ° 316 tt IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 
’ ” * 
‘ar- — ee —ees——sSsSo ee S$._ = a > eC 8 a - 
H. ’ opyrighted 1881, by L. Lum Sm All right ed, | liest interest wh th i 
H. PUBLISHER’S NOTES. : THAD DADLIY | <all inte sctive play tho best talents nuff the most cont A 
ant L EX | C 0 N | C ORTHO RAPHY. mendable abilities of our people, gen s an e e 
’ ~ ‘ ~ —_—_______ © 
ud SCIENTIFIC GIFTS ror THE HOLIDAYS. The Great Literary Brine Gontest THE LATEST NOVELTY IN THE for Ten Cents, now article. Ono agent sold 
+i Real handsome, practical, and inexpensive oe - 1 WORLD OF LETTERS. FREE Prot. World Mfg Car Ia onan Bu, New York 
‘0. . york Appropriately Dedicated, By L. Lum Smith, | Every contestant will be quite as much astonished at the — oe 
~ Electrical-Machines, with a complete outfit of with Mire, Jas. A. Ge vaelii’s Manoa Bo oe result as thse who have never before considered the won. AGENTS Wanted for Golden Thoughts on 
‘iti apparatus for illustration of the most amusing sens te the Memory of Our Late Dlustrious jive scornfully scouted the idea of not understanding his This clegans GIFT BOOK, 
=f experiments in electricity, are now offered for es ie | eae Seeeees, SE FP Cones « Benatieieh evan Shoaee MOTHER ye ty Thee 
, i. 
Se or Cah: Movers of No, 188 Broadway) OST | QARFIELD | cttst'sz. [esas mae eit anat Sere inset |ha fanagonnne thn nua o ana Sng 
+ New Yor ity. | e of the \. pou 2%, ae ge is im to read when mortals gi > 4 
—— ee , but, wi and ‘ ven. Rev.Dr.Arm 
> All these various instruments, viz., a very a = — 4, |* offers cash for every Orthography ean’ be ‘mowt ‘advantageously fellowed, to i hpi} “it HOM E & Cannet be 
ch- je ie . . 
“Ts perfect electrical plate machine with an elec- pleas ABO. Any boyor| Seven degrees of honor and seven classes of awards are ereeeines a att > 4 BEAGTIFOL PRESENT 
are ‘| girl can compete as read-| equally open to all who choose to avail themselves of the Get it. Cloth,$2.75 
“t trie-cannon, bells, pith-ball electrometer, head fly und successfully as the | privilege.” Who shail win? Is it not as likely to be the reece, SES Teer 
‘ | most illustrious professor | toiling mechanic as the wealthy merchant? the modest orocco in @ box, As 4, 
ors of Medusa, orrery or mill, Leyden jar, box of r of English letters. | Itis «| pupil as the learned professor? the humble workwoman as mall. K.B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N. Y. 
- yalgam and chain, are contained in a neat 5 came {any ath aa gee! he's aaa y ope Tah 
! mi; Jee | Jes, — etitor so = h inning, 
a “a box nether with Prof. Meyer’s fe ee | met ay (0 pay od deh tat ifearin nage for the ecunary restnr >but who among AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 
— wooc 9 ° - So e .1)S from | the multitude shall be the immortal seven to place their 
able and eminently practical elementary guide- goog ous the cows prom hy Seccuion auspuaiians ths bolead teen of bmn 
book in electricity test with all dee care. we | who has gone down jhe dork valley, amid ithe mournful 
. . r. Kmer- | weepi not ©. t ? . 
With the aid of the above apparatus the son Bennett, the distin-| "In the editing of Lericonie Orthography we pledge our x acresk Weise, Unelaitins tes cccnss ond eta 
teacher or student is enabled to pursue a course WY, He Bath, simpler of decide with tnbiawed ia idument het tach an allvand Satyr ineod Suri s of hi yy on 
6 Hark ld’c ords,” d vard to . h rit is d wi ho t , fav 4 early man 3 Valor as a er ; Career as @ States- 
pe of study in electrical science, which will prove Iete managing editor of affection, or the hope of reward.” ata pay plume Stor ost his Death. Fastest ' sellin o Book 
ites, 2 - ; the American, who will be ET for wo pest cigh}-tine pawn or FOOlarce pages. Outfit 50 cents dress 
oice to be very amusing, being illustrated by prac- ' es sacisted UW” P. Sohands | inpseted on the Garkeld Benvecian ene Camels, to be JONES BROS & CO., Cincinnatl and Chicago. 
sone tical experiments. The electrical machine — = ee al of ena entlomen “at cant Cxpenations poms of beth conpesta, gd phenom = - “nn 
anc conic Pp iple copy e HERA ), etc., sen cents. vsitively e 
doz. answers perfectly for all class experiments. come an affair of national | no free copies.) Th U | 
moment, arousing the liv- e n ri va e as 
The philosophical instrument-maker of to-day — — — Pepe rey (Maps from W. & A. Ke JOHNSTON, Eéinburgh 
) 1,00, $2.50, and $5.00, The] ize will be in color, and aps from W. .K. nbu 
of is not required to turn out ponderous machines The ink =, PRIENT AL CASKET... ana | Sail be f= han eg = tt) ah Se oy etek, . ) 
ls, for purposes of public instruction. A class is will bea first-class, high-toned, independent literary month. | filled at the ATION 87 moment, in the order received. asad 
, ly, printed on the very best quality of cream-tinted paper, IMITATION S AINED GLASS. . 
i much more impressed when science is taught be tilled with choicest gems from the gresteat living writers, Mm. . yrAKY A — 4 ak oe yg Rom ae 33 SPLENDID MAPS, with an 
» : . itoria nm ME rpose). a 
by them by means of simple instruments. This BENNerr, the popular Novelist and Author. Premiums | new, neat and fascinating occupation for ladies and gentle- INDEX OF 20,000 PLACES. 
) it. tosubscribers $1,000in GOLD. Honorable life subscription | men, besatiiyany their homes, places of business, etc. Fills 
ges robs science of half its mystery. All the won- to one inhabitant of each of the o a egggnmae 9 vecuney m (- 24) \— eg gg Cay eh The low price places within the reach of every one 
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Jerful progress electricity, magnetism and| 1, is Sar icta tees MM asother paper just as| aud Bennayivanis State Faire sine ATLAS OF THE W 
, cok’, 8 Ont intention dust is firmly established and so|, Samples, Testimonials, etc., by Mail, 25c. WE WORLD. 
sn optics have made is due to the adoption of the}. continue to do until we have a first-class publication rep- Sent id, i loth i e ¢ 
: resenting every branch of industry, art, and science that } s ITHOCRAPH Lae oo » In cloth, on receipt of $2.25; 
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ot That scientific teaching takes place in public THE ACENTS’ RALD | cages Seu smned, uneven, of0., to Ti pipe, i go aay that Agents WANTED. 
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- and private schools is quite evident from the) _, Yoinntsrilt, Miss doth swenr that the circulation of the | the Centennial. It is tbo best drawing teacher known. Address 
numerous class-books published. It is, how- November (1861) HERALD will exceed 200.00) copies, | Highly, recommended by artista and teachers. Can be N. E. SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, 
ever, very unfortunate that our pupils acquire Subscribed before me this second dove Rover, o Price by Mail, 25c., $1.25 and $2.50. 341 tf 31 Franklin St., Boston, Massa, 
little information in regard to the imponder I will trast any Man, Woman, and Child in North Amer-| CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
: : ica for a year’s subscription if asked during next 30 days. | AND CIRCULATING NEWSPA- . 
; able agents from the want of experimental in-|_ 60c. Per Annum. Single Copies 10c. iki aateteskds PE tira arg bulldog Ae ate AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 
— 8 . lone by itself, electricity, or op- 3 i ' 1s ENIRS. shed forward as rapidly as possible and I hope will be S L GHT SH ADOW 
n traction Ales y - y ° aw Pig ACR OST TC Oo atent was made thoroughly anized by March 1, 1882. I cannot give par- AND 
i ties, or pneumatics, become to them mere ont Rovombor 2 1881. Phe prices will be 2c. 8c, 0c. Toc. | ticulars until then, raxrby John B. Gough-@a 
e¢ abstractions. Many and various are the objects In order to avoid confusion with a daily average of several thousand letters, and Mag Fp abbvntetn gym A gti we J sh textes 
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° S é " » ver 
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Ciel otc ersc os ALUMINUM GOLD WATCHES 
made happy in their possession, but which at . 
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tare in his education. Professor Meyer, byhis} A $45 Stoce woteiegy Watn ls one fees cod be lat nee rote estewals fae of ducation, {6 Hawley St 
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PUBLISHER 's NOTES. 


“Coup Not Have Livep A YEAR 
Loncer..’’—A clergyman in Mississippi says 
in a recent letter: “I feel so much improved 
in health that I think it my duty to inform you 
of the great benefit your Compound Oxygen 
has been to me. J was very lowjand suffering 
greatly. 1 could not have lived a year longer 
without receiving relief in some quarter. I am 
now going about my ministerial duties, and 


last Sabbath, while officiating at a funeral, a 
storm overtook me, and I was drenched in 
rain; but no serious consequences followed, as 
I had reason to expect from past experience.’’ 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, contain- 
ing large re of cases and full information, 
sent free. rs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


Danret Store & Co., 119 & 121 William 
Street, New York, publish a great variety of 
School Blanks, for spelling and composition; an 
incomparable line of Scrap Books (Mark 
Twain’s), and many other appliances which 
school officers and teachers should become 
familiar with. Their latest issue is Slote’s 
Complete School Record. It is the most con- 
venient plan of keeping a daily record of at- 
tendance, deportment, credit marks, and a 
summary for each day and week, and a general 
summary of monthy reports, of which we have 
any knowledge. It furnishes spaces for pupil’s 
and parents’ name and address, attendance, 
morning and afternoon, lessons lost by ab- 
senc*, perfect and imperfect lessons, failures, 
deportment, extra credit marks, and monthly 


percent. The pages are appropriately ruled, 
and the paper is excellent. e commend this 
time-saving Record Book to the attention of all 
our readers interested in keeping school sta- 
tistics. Messrs. Daniel Slote & Co. aleo pub- 
lish The Schoolmaster of the Nineteenth Cen- 

One of the most notable books for 
teachers in print. 


Messrs. Coas. DeSitver & Sons have re- 
moved to 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Owing 
to the rapid increase of sales of their own pub- 
lications, they have abandoned their retail store 
and wili confine themselves to the selling of 
their own list and school and miscellaneous 
books. They will make a special department 
of this branch business, and mail books to 
all parts of the United States. They are about 


to issue a general catalogue (64 pages) of all 
school and college text-books published, with 
retail and teachers’ prices, a of which 


copy 
ready by Jan. 1, 1 “We aavi deutben 
. e advise all teachers 
Sia eiked, ollienes 20 
published. 


obtain one as s0on as 

“T’ye lived and loved,’’ said an unhappy 
old maid. ‘‘ When I was young, Dr. Benson’s 
Skin Cure for tetter, eczema, and pimples on 


the face, was not to be bought. As I had a 
rough skin, I kept out of company, and am 
now an old maid.”’ 


On the first page of this issue of Tax Jour- 
NAL will be found the announcement of “ Ap- 
proved School Books,” by E. H. Butler & Co., 
1} South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. The list 
of this well-known house is one of standard 


books, tested in the schools and found prac- 
tical and adapted to the wants of teachers and 
pupils. The New American Spellers are num- 


bered among the best books in use; so also are 
their Reading Charts (30 Nos.). Correspond 
with the firm for introduction terms. For 
fair and honorable dealing they have no supe- 
riorsin the trade. Friends of education should 
cultivate their acquaintance. 


Mr. R. WORTHINGTON announces a new 
English fine art juvenile book, under the name 
of Sugar and Spice and All That's Nice, with 


41 illustrations. The colors are in the subdued 
tints, now so fashionable, and there is any 
amount of fun in the pictures for the little 
ones. The rhymes also are bright and pretty, 
and will give great pleasure to our little ones. 


Lyp1a E. PINKHAm’s Vegetable Compound 
has done thousands of women more good than 


the medicine of many doctors. It is a positive 
cure for all female complaints. Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham. 


WE invite the special attention of all inter- 
ested in Shorthand Writing to the card of Jesse 
L. Rossenberger, of Iola, Kansas, in THE 
JOURNALOf this week. The system he teaches 
is based on Munson’s, with such practical aids 


from others asare useful. It can be taught by 
mail with entire success. All desiring any 
** Questions Answered,”’ or “‘ Persuasive to the 
Study and Practice of Phonography or Pho- 
netic Shorthand,’’ should address Jesse L. 
Rosenberger, Iola, Kansas. 
IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 el 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million d " 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards perday. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. taurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less mone 
at any other 


rst-class hotel in the city. zz 


It is only just to repeat what we said in our 
previous issue. If any of our readers are in 
search of a Christmas or New Year’s present 
of permanent literary and educational value, 
we take pleasure in directing their attention to 
Ward's English Poets, in four substantial vol 


umes of over 600 pages each, containing the 
best selections from the standard ts of Eng- 
land, from Chaucer to Wordsworth and Dobell, 
with critical introductions. This library of 
choice is published by Macmillan & Co., 
New York, at astonishingly low price of 
$1.00 a volume to all educators. No more use- 
tul present can be found for the money. 


WANTED.—A complete set of Picturesque 


Europe, in sixty parts (Appleton’s edition); 
and also a set of Picturesque America, in 


forty-eight the same publishers. Ad- 
dress, ad mg. price, ** Evarts,” 16 Hawley 
Street, Boston. 344B 


ant . 


at the Grand Union Hotel than | ~- 


Phject Ceaching for A dull and Children. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT HISTORY. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED RY COLORED MAPS AND PLATES. 
An Attractive Work for the Family, Library, School, and College. 


Houghton’s Conspectus. 


All the administrations from Washington to Hayes inclusive, pee complete list of Cabinet Officers, their terms 
of service, events of each administration, etc. Platforms of all political parties which ever existed. A mine of 
intectual research. The work of years reduced to hours. ce, in book-form, $5.00, by mail prepaid, In 
map-form, price $3.00, size 5 x 414 feet. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


HAND-BOOK to the CONSPECTUS. 


By Prof. JOERN DUNLAP, A. M. 


A valuable Text-book for the general reader, Schools, and Colleges. Contains short lessons on Civit Gov- 
ERNMENT HISTORY, = graphical Sketches of ‘all the Presidents and other eminent men, ete. 12mo., cloth ; 
244 by mail, 1.00. 

Te atten attention 0! Be ~~ ‘eachers, School Boards, and the friends of education is invited to these works, 
which are highly indorsed as worthy of place in all the schools. 


sa LIBERAL TERMS TO ACTIVE CANVASSERS. Apply early for territory. 
ARTHUR V. WILTSIE, Publisher, 
(SuccEssOR TO DAVIS, GRANGER & WILTSIE,) 
_No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 


NAME THIS PAPER. 
342 tf 








E. very buyer should 
Select an Orgen 
That guarantees good 
Every day werk and 
Y. ears of service. 





Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 
Throughout with 
Equat fidelity, and 

Yi ields unrivaled tones, 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue, J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Ww ICK’S RECITATIONS. 13 Nos. 


Containiug oT Pike that is fresh and po yt a CHARACTER SKETCHES, 
DIALECT FP CES, HUMOROUS, MENTE MENTAL, PATHETIC, PA- 
TRIOTIC, UENT, and SERIOUS. Each number contains about 180 pages 
of Reading Matter Solute on fine aper, from clear type. Mach number is complete in 
imelf, and noth ing is repea Paper Cover, price 30 cts.; or full (loth, price, 50 cts. 


The Best Collection of Recitations and Readings ever Published. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


School Exhibitions, Ss. S. Anniversaries, 
Literary Entertainments, Home Amusemenrts, 
AND ALL AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 


Also the best variety of Dialogues,—droll, humorous, and serious,—for elder, middle-aged, and very little 
folks —in all classes of Exhibitions, — comprising BARTON’S, WILSON’S, MART NE’S, FROST'S, 
HOLMES’S, McBRIDE’S, “Alice in Wonderland,” and other Fairy Plays and Dialogues, which teachers will 
find suitable to use for Friday afternoon exercises. 


Send for full descriptive Catalogue to [244 d eow] 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 18 Ann St., P. 0. Box 2975, New York. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & “SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, (‘hii 











PHILADELPHIA. 


EE SE IEE SOLA ACES 
wa Sample pages of Interlinears free. _Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 
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W. 8. FORTESCUE & C0., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler’s Counting- Ho Sp Arithmetic. # Royal nee in size ; bound in half Arabesque, and containing over 


; Retail Price, 82.25. The most complete treatise of the 
kind ever published. This work has ool ~. ) unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 
leading Commercial Coll 


es. Examination- aie with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two a 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 


Shorthand 
Dictionary 
Pree, 


“MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method ana the Kindergarten. 


By C. C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. 
This is no new- book, setting at defiance all that and conservatism defend, but a practical, com- 
mon-sense a 7 in ‘whteh the two Teme many ruts and radicalism, are alike avoided. Wi dely used in training- 


of the primary grades specifically what to d 
Price to Bohol ‘Otheers and te 40 contd, pone paid’ bears 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








A fine volume to all who “oamigtehe my course of 
lessons by mail. For reasons why to study it, in- 
formation, terms, etc., address 

346 d JESSE L. ROSENBERGER, = 5 Kan. 











if you wish either to buy or sell School 


new or 
Adare A. S.C 
145 Nassau 








asses (P) 


New York City. 


od hme nt Street, penne MASS. 





The Mutual ‘Provident. Association, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
HON. THOS. W. BICKNELL, President. 


ge INSURES ALL GOOD RISKS AT ONE-T 
THE USUAL RATES. ase Agents Wanted. 





Send to Guonen 8, CnAasn, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., for full particulars. wl 
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MRS. LYDIA E, PINKHAM, OF LYNN, Mass. 


ympathize with Woman, 


Y <Vt 


. 





Health of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 






LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure | 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
so0common to our best female population, 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development, The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILES. They cure constipation, biliousnesg 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

&2@~ Sold by all Druggists. -@a 





SEND FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
h Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley 8t., Boston 


JOURNAL OF 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 

— Enthasiasm is au evil much less to be 
dreaded than superstition. Superstition is the 
disease of nations; enthusiasm, that of indi- 
viduals; the former grows inveterate by time, 
the latter is cured by it.—Robert Hall. 


— The essential difference between a good 
and a bad education is this: that the former 
draws on the child to learn by making it sweet 
to him; the latter drives the child to learn by 
making it sour to him if he does not.—Charles 
Buzton. 


— What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to a human soul. The philoso- 
pher, the saint, and the hero, the wise, the 
good, and the great man, very often lie hid in 
a plebeian, which a proper education might 
have disinterred and brought to light.-- Addison. 


— I do not tremble when I meet 
The stoutest of my foes, 
But heaven defend me from the friend 
Who comes but never goes. —Saze. 


— Education gives fecundity of thought, 
copiousness of illustration, quickness, vigor, 
fancy, words, images, and illustrations; it dec- 
orates every common thing; and gives the 
power of trifling without being undignified and 
absurd.—Sydney Smith. 

— Lam always for getting a boy forward in 
his learning, for thatis sure good. I would let 
him at first read any English book which hap- 
pens to engage his attention, because you have 
done a great deal when you have brought him 
to have entertainment from a book. He’ll get 
better books afterwards.— Johnson. 

— By the law of God, given by him to hn- 
manity, all men are free, are brothers, and are 
equals.—Mazzini. 

—I can get no remedy against this con- 
sumption of the purse: borrowing only lingers 
and lingers it out; but the disease is incurable. 
— Shakespeare. 

— This world is not so bad a world i 

As some would wish to make it; 
Though whether good or whether bad 
Depends on how we take it. 
— Michael W. Beck. 

— The circle of life is cut up into segments, 
All lines are equal if they are drawn from the 
center and touch the circumference. — Bulwer 
Lytton. 

— Life will frequently languish even in the 

hands of the busy, if they have not some em- 
ployment subsidiary to that which forms their 
main pursuit.—Blair. 
— I have also seen the world, and after long 
experience have discovered that ennui is our 
greatest enemy, remunerative labor our most 
lasting friend.— Moser. 








EDUCATION. 





How Dr. C. W. BENSON'S 
Celery and Chamomile Pills 

Build up the Nervous system and itively cure Sick 
Headache, Nervous Headache, Neuralgia, Nervous- 
ness, Sleeplessness, and Dyspepsia. It has been proved 
that they successfully ward off all danger of Paralysis, 
Apoplexy, and Sudden Death. Their effect upon the 
Nervous System is something wonderful, and there is 
no wonder that thousands of people avail themselves of 
such a valuable remedy, while it may be found, in these 
days of Nervous Diseases. The simplicity and purity 
| — ag pills are at once in their favor, as they do not 
physic. 

Paralytics that have not walked for two years have 
been fully restored by these pills, and thousands of 
cases of Nervous Weakness oy cured, while the 
cases of Sick and Nervous Headache and Neuralgia 
that they have cured are innumerable each year, and 
add to their popularity. Too much cannot be said in 
their favor, for while they cure these terrible Nervous 
Diseases, they also improve the general health, and 
especially the complexion and skin, and invariably im- 
prove the digestion. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50 to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 8 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, [3 

ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 5 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |» 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and g 
TENDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 


DB. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 








dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
hottlesin one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 

All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 





DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 





INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 

AANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 

G For Catalogue apply to Rev. Go. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for ¥ Women. Auburn- 








COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and | 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the Registrar. | 

a | 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn, For both 
U sexes. Four courses of study. Ja8.W. STRONG, Pres. 
pot COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 

Study. For ladiesandgentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192, Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 











PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


MS rm OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman PI., Boston. 

















RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, 








PREPARATORY. 


ZACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BusINEss, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL COLTURE. ' 
Teachers sending for catalogues please name their | 
schools. 325 tf 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, fvootdense, 

R. I, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Experienced teachers thro hout. 
Spectal teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
Ms be complete Boers soutien Chemical and 

losop ratory ; tary Drill. Pp 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. Sod 2 














ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
School for both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80am 





REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, 7 mad 


pal, Kast Greenwich, R. L 
hetraction in 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
Ct. thoro 
M OKLYN, A. M. 





A pleasant home, 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. 





‘oung 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 on 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and grounds. "Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H, BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 

Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ax 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT ro _ Both —. tee 

t entrance exam! on ursday pt. ° 
5522 Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. {ote Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, tor. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R,. I De 


course of study, two years. A Special 
waned Ooases for epoca classes of students. Address, 


for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 
MAL SCHOOL 
wart FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

The next term will n with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. | BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, paras, Mass. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
AL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
TATE NORM. Ain ; 
For catalogues, address J. G. S0oTT. 188 


























P A COLLECTION 
— or — 


50 Species of Shells. 
PRICE, $2.50. W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL History STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 





EST NEWTGN English and Classical School. 
Address N, T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass, 651 ss 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, — 


Higher Education of Women. 





Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
be sent on ———< to 
1ss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 as Wellesley, Mass. 


WSE DEUS DAVIps, SE 
RITING Infks, <0 


FLuip ¢ WAX 

Are SEALING UA cb, be. 
ef ian Esra eee 824 
SILK BANNERS shagou 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 




























A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!! 


and ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY 
PUAN onises for cash. Instalments received. 
SPLENDID ORGANS, $45,850, 860 up. MAG- 
NLFICENT 7 & oct. ROSE D PLANOS8, stool 
and Cover, only $190. Warranted 6 years. Ile 
lustrated Catalogue umiled. Agents wanted. 
HORACE ‘SVATERS & OO. Masatastanee 
and Dealer., a26 Broadway, New Vork. 








L, sb ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, pléase state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
Epucation, Boston, Mass. 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 
Sterling Gems, sriistutoestion of 
Secular Music by Toxo, E. Perkins and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 


class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 
A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 

The Tonic SoLFa Music Reader, #2 sewrenens 

IONIC SO-Fa MUSIC NCA0El, F: sewann & 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method ”’ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


—fKxK, MU, NP ry 
PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 


Publications of H. W. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park PILL, ¥.Y. 


1. Reversible Writing Books, La r doz. (6) $1.20 
2. Reversible Writing Books, Small." « do? ‘84 








3. Reversible Drawing Books. “« « (5) 1.80 
4. Manual of Essential repmanship. esecganavne 1,06 
5. ** Pen-that-is-a Pen.” No 1., Fine; No. 2, 
Elastic; No. 3, Ladies’, 1% gross......... ee | 
6. Bookkeeping and Business Manual.......... 1.25 


7. Steps of Bookkeeping (Short Course)........ 
8. Bookkeeping Chart $1.00 3 Blanks, 75 cts. 


Ga Send for full List, and Introduction Offer. 


HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


AND 
School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


Christmas Music 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


New! Bright! Charming! 
BY THE MOST POPULAR AUTHORS, 
16 pages, including a beautiful 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE 


Prepared by W. F. SHERWIN. §4 per 100 by express. 
50 cts. per doz. by mail. Single copy, 5 cents, 


GATCHING KRISS K RINGLE, 


A New and Amusing 


Christmas Cantata, 


By H. BoTTERWORTH and GEo. F. Roor. 


New Music! Merry Dialogue! 
Price, §3 per dozen Express. 
Single specimen copy, 25 cts. by mail. 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 5 Union Square, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on nia paper, with steel ees of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed 
in, opaque paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, ecl., $6.00. 
UNITED STATES. From 

tion of Presi- 


taining 
1880. of Generals Gar- 
Sold and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 
NEY E*GLAnD BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 








Send for The Journal’s Premium List. 


16 HAWLEY STREET, . 
Address -" “HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


AN HISTORICAL READER, 


For the Use of Classes in Academies, 


High Schools, and Grammar Schools. 


By HENRY E. SHEPHERD, ™.A., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Maryland. 


This work consists of a collection of extracts representing the purest historical literature that 


has been produced in the different stages of our literary deve! 
resent to the minds of you 


historical style, gathered mainly from English and American writers, a | 


san tendencies, the aim i aol simply to 
= or inculcate views in regard to an 
revolutions, whose effect and whose influence must remain open questions till the oe 


Macaulay and Prescott, its design being to 


historical study. 
The book is totally devoid of sectarian or parti 
torical reading, and not to suggest 


shall be completed. 


ment, from the time of Clarendon to the era of 
pupils typical illustrations of classic 
to create and develop a fondness for 


instill a love for his- 
civii and religious 
in the historical drama 


The ay pe np and critical notes are just sufficient to stimulate inquiry and independent research. The 


intention 
investigation. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, {* 


notes and comments is to suggest new lines of thought, and to develop a taste for more extended 


, 3,5 Bond Street, 6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 Wabash Av , 
NEW YORK BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bremfeld Street, 


Object - Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 
I. Vegetable Ki om, set of 20 Cards. 


a8. Minera i x ’ “< « 44 
ant. Antonal Kingdom, so sé 694 
Size of each Card, 13 x ® inches. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
15 Bremfield &t., Beston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


OLARK & MAYNARD, *3+ Brestvw, 


NEW YORK. 

poe ae. .. 5 Ebisterics and Wiist’1 Readers; 
Mistery of Reme; 

New Arithusetics 


Themsen’s and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Graded im Eug- 





Squous * 
lish and Lessons in = inh ; 
Biutchisen’s and Hi 
9 A Laos aa Fm a H. "" SMITH, 
46 Madison 8t., . Ml St., 





COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
NEW EDITION: 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 


Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical 
by James H. Corrin, LL.D.; with 
saditions by Prat 8. J. Corrin, Lafayette College. 


mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


8vo, cloth 
Copies for 





MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. i 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO'S New U.S. History, -——_—_———- 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S Ainerican Literature. | 22 ¥shngto St 


APPLETON’S Young Chemist. |  “MICAG®. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


S7 Franklin &., BOSTON. 





JU8T OUT: 


New Inductive ¢ Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, Ne New ae 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubngque, Ia. 


W. 8S. FORTESOUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 


CRITTENDEN’S NEW N DOeneEEPING SERIES, 


4 Books., ali Pt 
Finke's Classical Literata 
got | of Elec tion. 
= ution 
Lynd’s, wieteee, & Oswald's Kym ologies. 
™ Bend for circniars of our valuable Text books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin Sq. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


| Agents. 








“| Webster's 


Y. |IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & co., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
pres: 
Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON UUME, 
14 Milk Streei, Besten. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00O., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN noumn. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With eeeeeiens ketches and Notes. $1.25. 

AMERIC PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 

oreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 





Notes. 
‘| BA LLADS AND [.VYBRICS. 150 Poems, selected 


and arran by Henry Casot LopGe. $1.25. 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited b 
SAMUEL ELIOT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 3 
-» full illustrated . $1.00. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Edited by JOSEPHINE E. Hopapor. With Illustra- 
tions. blet and envelope, 60 cts. 
HOLME! LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by Josr- 
PHINE E. HopGDON. 12mo, fully illus., with sketch 
of Dr. Holmes. In pamphlets and envelopes, 60 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 

Seapare Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U. & 
Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 

Milne’s inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

"s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music r. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 








CHICAGO. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLson. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 





CHARLES SORIBNER’S S0NS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New oy a amg 
Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 


and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
books. 

For information and terms of introduction, cal! upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 





TEXT- BOOKS, 


a VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
ND HAND, at lowest rates. 


N. =e & SONS, Publishers. 
87 Park Row, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics 
4 vols, ready 


and $1.25 
Pubes ton Sotles Asem a ‘rola. ag é $25 
30 vols. 


Havin 
SEC 





The E 7 
The Advanced Series 4 8 vols. organ 1.25 
rae ety pole of Disyran iw, — ys 
win s * oO, * 
Brackett + Beotry for ome and 7 now) 1.25 
Putnam’s Art lnekewor~ 5 vols., each 50 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.60 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical 9 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und So » 1.265 
Day’s Poyeheseay > Ethics, Asthetics,and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 
Bascom’s ‘Mental Science, English chwrayee 


Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 36 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw. Iilus. 3:00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading, 75 





th specimen pages, mailed on application 
National Subsc 


Full list, wi 
to the Publishers. 
tion Agenc 
H OW Oldest of the ‘iawn U's. ; 
Order al fda tey American 








TO  /stapia'eiam ctor ree 
lied with Books, and Station- 
SAVE | Shc% se 
GLOBES ee Teng 28 on hand. Price-list = 
MONEY. | Bin akan Rois eos: 
“z Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
DANIEL SLOTE & 0O0O., 

9 and {21 William Street, New York. 
The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 
12mo. Cloth. Gilt, 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 








Mee Welk eee iao ne Lesr.—Taining of the Shrew. 
oS Sf Pranklla th, Bowron, Mate 


MACMILLAN & CO.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS 
Hiaxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Ph legy, $1 
Geikie’s L.esseus in Physical °9 1 
Hescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chem > Ft 
Jeunes’ Juuior Course of Pr. Chemisiry, 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Us Lessenus in Kiem. Physics, 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensiu ot ry 133 
Educational Catalogue sent free ‘ion. 
154 az 22 Bond Siroct. ew York 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


“Oxford”? Editions. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 








For sale at al! bookstores, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New Work. 


L. PRANG & OO., 
Art awp Epvoationat Pusuisuers, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Miedels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Zig 





Drawing Materials. 


Saeuset Mistery Series. For schools 


represented in their 


—- aged for instruction with object 


nataral san 
colors, arranged 
Prang’s American Chremos. 


Pipe AINSWORTH & 0O0., 
107 Chambers St., Now York, 


en sae & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Beware Sees Splice Bienen 
Cresby’s Greek Beoks. 
Catalogues, etc. , furnished. solicited. 
Boston. 


Ma 6A a 





THE 


Franklin Composition 
Exercise Blanks, 


COMPLETE IN THREE NUMBERS. 


Introduction Price, $1.80 per doz. 


Specimen Pages Sent Free. 
Address 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00,, 


334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 180 233 Hawley Street, Boston. 
WE OFFER PORTER & OOATES, 
anusual facilities to Schools and Colleges inthe pur-| Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
a The Normal P Pires | Benger. The Norm. Tere B Reader. 
“ ‘ Secon td 


Fifth 

Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith, 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buckwalter. 
. Re Comprehensive Speller. “ 

nglison’s New School A ag > 
Bakers Natural Philoso New. 
Lessons in English, and votical Grammar.—Raub 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 


Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis, New Edition. 
Blair’s Rhetoric ; ‘Revised. brown's Elem. Algebra 
Sharpless’s Geome ‘onometry. 
Gummere’s Surve a7 amy evised Kdition. 


Thompsen’s Poll ¥? Fitconomy. 


75 | Greeley’s Political E 


Dickens's Child’s History mor England. 
xy Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


Have Just Published 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 
is Ly ed for primary schools. 
T Il. has well-graded mental and written exam- 
uote the essential sub; It is designed for the 
fntermediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school It leads up to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary | 
Parts I. and II. are also published separately. 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Klemen and Practical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three k series, but at the 


cost of two books. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so 
“Bubliahers as above, or 
SH, regent, 


licited. Address the 
OMAS H. BU 
499 70 Saewopotiten Block, C 
“| SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s C heol Liverature. 
Lloyd's Literature for Liule Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 














Peterson’s Science. 303 eow 
THE CALCULUS 
TEXT-BOOKS IN THE U. 8. NAVAL 


ACADEMY AND ELSEWHERE 


RICK & JOHNSON’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Founded on the Method 
of Rates or Fluxions, with Numerous I))ustrative Ex- 
amples. By Profs. J. M. Rick and W. W, Jounson, 

Us. Naval Acad., Annapolis, Md. 1 v. 8vo, cl., $3.50. 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Abr. ed. 12mo. $1.50. 

JOHNSON, Prof. W. W., INTEGRAL CALCULUS. ie 
edition, adapted for College use. 1 vol. 12mo, $ 

RICE & JOHNSON’S DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 

CALCULUS, 2 vols. bound in one. Cloth, $2.50. 
“ We heartily commend the book to all who want a 
ood text-book.’;—Mathemat. Visitor..... One of the 
t books for instruction I have ever seen.””—A. Hall, 

Observ., Washington, D. C....- “Allow me to express 

my very high a preciation of this Treatise, in a 

to many points.” —/Prof. J. £. Davies, Univ. of Wis. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 
Either of above supplied to a Teacher or Professor, 








246 758 Broadway, New Work. 


for examin. with reference to introduction, at % price. 





Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Headers, Mistery, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 





McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller. 





MoGUFFEY’S REVISED ya are the eat, 


the most attractive, and the best Read 
cover a wider © of the best nglish liteya- 
tare t dh ed oaied 
contain selections from the f tw - 
——o tings of two hun 
are better and more profusely illustrated than 
Troy are embellished with 274 engravings, 
by, 0,0f the best artiste in America. eo 
They are adapted to modern methods 


The and aod Binding are in the 


highest stiereths' brat 





2,500,000 OVER TWO MILLIONS INTRODUCED. 


2,500,000 

ce, Samp. copy 

MoGugfoy’s Revised calegs. Taved 
Pirst Reader, - - - 10 17 
Second Reader, - - - 18 30 
Third Reader, - - - 25 42 
Fourth Reader, - - - 30 50 
Pifth Reader, - - - 45 £72 
Sixth Reader, - - - 50 85 
Speller, es eee Bae Se. ae 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.. Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 





M, W. TEWKSBURY, New-Eng. Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 








